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WILLIAM C. KERR was born in a Presbyterian manse in Wis¬ 
consin, and lived successively in Wisconsin, Illinois, California, and 
New Jersey. He was graduated from Princeton University, where 
he also received his M. A. degree. Later he attended Auburn Theo¬ 
logical Seminary, and after his graduation he was ordained to the 
ministry and called to a charge in Newark, New Jersey. That same 
year, 1908, he was sent to Korea as a foreign missionary, under the 
auspices of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. 

After eight years with the Korean Presbyterian Church, Mr. 
Kerr was transferred to the Japan Presbyterian Mission in Korea, 
where he worked among the Japanese resident in the country. He 
taught English at the Commercial College aod the Imperial Uni- 
venity of Seoul, which brought him into contact with both Korean 
and Japanese students. He maintained an office for correspondence 
evangelism, assisted the Japanese churches in Seoul, and itinerated 
among the country churches. His knowledge of the Korean and 
Japanese languages enabled him to perform informal liaison service 
as an interpreter, both literal and figurative, between missionaries 
and officiaU and between Koreans and Japanese. In 1935 he was 
decorated by the Japanese Emperor with the Fourth Order of the 
Sacred Treasure for promoting international understanding. 

After the outbreak of the war he was interned for six months aod 
then returned to America on the S. S. Gnpsholm, During the war 
he was engaged in language work, and two months after the Japanese 
surrender he saikd for Tokyo to resume liaison service. His posi¬ 
tion keeps him close to the Christian movement in Japan. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The Christian movement in Japan has, of course, had to work 
within the framework of occupied Japan. There are a great 
many references in this book to the changes that have taken 
place in the country under the Allied occupation and military 
government. It is inevitable that it should be so, because Japan 
since the war has been in the position of an occupied country. 
The relation between the people and the occupying Army 
and military government, however, has been of an unusual 
character. The people have accepted the situation with a re¬ 
markable attitude of humility and gratitude quite unusual under 
the circumstances. That this situation has continued after the 
early days of the occupation is due partly to the intelligent 
administration of Japan under General Douglas MacArthur and 
partly to the feet that the Japanese government has been kept 
intact, responsible entirely for detailed administration. 

The occupation authorities have been fevorable to missionary 
work, but it should be made perfectly clear that their attitude 
has been one of complete impartiality toward all religions. 
This has been natural in view of the American principle of the 
separation of church and state. They have scrupulously avoided 
fevoritism of any sort. It has been the policy from the beginning 
that the missionaries should be quite self-supporting as to food, 
transportation, housing, and medical services. The missionaries 
have not had the privileges of the Army post exchange for the 
purchase of food and supplies, nor have they been permitted to 
travel on military trains, except in very unusual circumstances. 

When I was m Japan in 1946 I recall approaching one of the 



oflScers in headquarters about certain privileges for missionaries. 
He pointed out the diflSculties involved and said, “We think 
that the most important thing that is going on here under the 
occupation is the Christian movement, but we also think that 
the less the missionaries have to do with us the better.” This, I 
think, clearly expresses the spirit with which the occupation 
has been carried on, and certainly the principle that underlies 
it is one that has been greatly appreciated. Readers of this book 
should keep this clearly in mind. Any other relationship would 
not only be disastrous for the missionary movement but would 
be equally unfortunate for the occupation authorities. The 
separation of church and state is a recognized Protestant 
principle. 

L. J. Shafer 

Chairman of Interboard Committee 
for Christian Wor\ 
in Japan 
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FOREWORD 


The Year of the Ox is the name given to 1949 in the Far Eastern 
calendar. This slow-plodding, patient, but dependable work 
animal may well be taken as the symbol of the spirit that is 
needed as defeated Japan struggles to get under way again. It 
seems certain that the nation in 1949, the fourth year since the 
surrender, will make the symbol come alive. 

The author is happy to have this opportunity of sharing with 
others his observations of, and his hope for, the Japanese church 
and the Japanese people. He is firmly convinced that they have 
a large and important role to play in the years that lie ahead. 
If this attempt at frank analysis of life in the island kingdom 
helps to cement relations between Japan and the West, he will be 
well content. The book is sent forth with that hope. 

Some of the readers will wonder why place has not been 
given to certain churches and individuals that to them seem 
worthy of particular mention. If the book were to contain all 
such details it would be far too large and unwieldy to serve 
as a text in the study groups. Only the overall picture is to 
be found here. For details of the work of the various denomina¬ 
tions reference will have to be made to the supplementary publi¬ 
cations issued by the boards of those churches. 

It had been intended that a quarter of the book should be 
devoted to pictures, of which an abundant supply has been col¬ 
lected. However, as the text would not stay confined within 
the bounds assigned to it, the idea of having illustrations had 
to be abandoned. Some of the assembled pictures will be found 
in other books issued for this year of study. 



A blanket vote of thanks is extended to the coll&tgues of 
the author who have given valuable assistance in the prepara' 
don of the book. Japanese fiieods who have given special 
help are Mrs. Tamaki Uemura and Miss Yosliiko Yamamuro. 
Because of the difficulties imposed by time and space, the final 
editing has been perforce left in the hands of the staff of the 
Missionary Education Movement, and notably in the capable 
hands of the Reverend Henry G. Bovenkerk, who has given 
long hours to this work. Last, but far from least, has been 
the constant cooperation of the faithful partner who has always 
been ready to drop any task in which she might be engaged in 
order to give needed assistance. 

W. C. K. 

Tol^yo, Japan 
January 29, 79^9 




As OUR train slowed down for the station, there was a clamor of voices 
outside. “Hey, is Sanjo anywhere in this car?** “Open the window, 
will ya?*’ 

In a moment the windows were being thrown up all around us, and 
people began to swarm in through them. It seemed as if a dozen 
bodies were hauled in head-first through the window of the section 
next to ours, followed by lumpy bundles that smelled strongly of 
onions and fish. As soon as they landed on their feet, the new passen¬ 
gers proceeded to climb up on the seats and pile their bundles on the 
racks up to the level of the ceiling, heedless of whose hands or shoul¬ 
ders they might be stepping on. The car was now jammed. 

These were the black marketeers who traffic between Nagoya and 

S oto. At each station some of them got off and new ones got on. 

sy all seemed to know one another and so were sure of being ad¬ 
mitted, though legitimate passengers could not possibly force their 
way in from the doorways. Few if any of them ever buy tickets for 
their rides, but when an attempt is made to check on them, they slip 
out of the windows on the opposite side from the platform and escape. 

The only control that they recognize is the Army of Occupation, of 
which they seem to have a wholesome awe. When a woman tried to 
force her way in between our knees, her companion said, “Look out — 
they’re Army people! If you brush against them, you’ll get into 
trouble.*’ As we didn’t disillusion them on the point of our Army 
connections, we weren’t troubled by their company. 

At the various stations these black marketeers flashed rolls of hun¬ 
dred-yen bills as big as your fist at the vendors of popsicles, which 
they bought by the dozen and distributed to their gang. Then they 
began smoking the vilest cigarettes I’ve ever smelled. 

By taking possession of passenger coaches in this way, the profiteers 
illegally import hundreds of pounds of foodstuffs from country dis¬ 
tricts into the big cities, where they sell them at exorbitant prices. 
Meanwhile those who try to make an honest living and buy only 
rationed goods have a hard time of it. — Excerpt from a letter hy Esther 
L, Hibbard^ Kyoto^ Japan^ November 30, 79^7. 
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THE EMPIRE IS NO MORE 

The kingdom that grew from four small islands to a vast 
empire controlling half the Pacific and a large share of eastern 
Asia is back to those four small islands again, and the people of 
the islands are reduced to “bamboo sprout’* and “onion” living. 

Do these newly coined phrases carry their own interpretation? 
In the preparation of bamboo sprouts for cooking, layer after 
layer has to be peeled off until the tender heart is at last exposed. 
That is the way it is with life in Japan these days — one article 
of clothing taken off after another, one treasured possession sur¬ 
rendered after another to provide funds on which to exist for a 
few more days. And the significance of the onion becomes 
evident when we remember that, along with the peeling process, 
the tears begin to flow. 

The Economic Picture 

For a country that was not invaded by land, Japan suffered 
terrific damage. Kindly vegetation and the handiwork of the 
carpenter have helped somewhat to soften the immediate post¬ 
war scene. But square mile after square mile of rubbish, set off 
by piles of rusted machinery, distorted girders, shacks made of 
rusty sheets of galvanized iron, isolated chimneys to tell where 
fiictories have once been — that is what still meets the eye. Not 
explosion but fire wrought most of the destruction. 

In the three southern islands only two cities of considerable 
size, Kyoto and Kanazawa, were left intact. Over 250,000 
people perished because of air attacks, while some 2,500,000 
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buildings were burned and another 150,000 partly burned or 
demolished. An alarming percentage of the country’s material 
resources was lost, just at a time when hosts of repatriates were 
to swell the millions of homeless. As though this were not 
enough, fire, flood, and earthquake have ravaged the land since 
the end of the war. The first two of these are partly attributable 
to war, the fire because of loss of fire fighting equipment and 
water reserves, as well as the flimsy nature of the reconstructed 
buildings, and the floods because of excessive cutting of trees 
and delayed repairs to river embankments. 

Severance from overseas sources of supply, as well as the 
breakdown of equipment at home, has resulted in a serious lack 
of fuel, fight, and power, and of building and various raw ma¬ 
terials, while worn-out transportation facilities cannot handle 
quickly enough the goods that clamor to be taken from places 
of supply to places of demand. Shipping tonnage was reduced 
from 4,500,000 tons in 1934 to a million in 1947 and only four- 
fifths of that in use. Practically everything had been deteriorat¬ 
ing for ten years, since the beginning of the war with China, 
entirely apart from the destruction wrought by the bombings. 

Spirals of inflation have gone on almost unchecked, until 
prices are a hundred times what they used to be. Uncertainty 
about reparations has held back business ventures. Bank ac¬ 
counts have been blocked to prevent large withdrawal of funds. 
There has been a special property tax amounting to as high as 
90 per cent in the highest brackets, and a tax on those whose 
property did not suffer war damage. The breaking up of large 
holding companies has added to the general financial uncer¬ 
tainty. 

The social consequences of all this economic upheaval are 
tremendous. Families are still scattered because of the loss of 
their homes. Repatriates have returned in such numbers that 
they can hardly be absorbed, and their hardships have made 
many of them feel that conununism, whose outworkings they 
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have had a chance to see in other lands, offers them a better 
future than does anything else. Even with the great need of 
labor in rehabilitation there is unemployment amounting to 
over eight million, more than a tenth of the population. Long 
queues still wait to receive the inadequate rations of food. There 
is a beggar class such as there never was before. Thievery is 
rampant, and the days when no one thought of locking doors 
are gone. 

Whole classes have been upset, the “haves” becoming “have- 
nots” and the “have-nots” becoming “haves.” A black market, 
or perhaps more correctly, a gray market, has become a neces¬ 
sity if people are to live at all, and this has meant the rise of a 
class of bosses and racketeers. War widows number over half a 
million, yet there are only 157 mother-child hostels to serve 
them. The ratio between men and women of marriageable age 
is 68-100. 

The delivery of rationed goods is often subject to vexatious 
delays. It is some five hundred calories short of minimum nutri¬ 
tional requirements and needs to be supplemented. But if pur¬ 
chases arc made in the black market, the cost of the supplemen¬ 
tary fraction needed is more than that for the entire ration. Two 
men who tried to live on rationed goods alone did not survive 
the test. Because rationed food must be supplemented, family 
budgets just do not balance, and that accounts for the “bamboo 
sprout” and “onion” living. At first there was no sugar at all, 
so that little children had never tasted it. Later, when a supply 
of this longed-for commodity came in, officials perversely issued 
sugar to replace as much as ten days of the rice ration for a 
month. Since rice ordinarily serves as the main article of diet 
three times a day, the result was to increase the already serious 
nutritional deficiency. 

Undernourishment is a common fate. Fat people are seldom 
to be seen, and then the fat is not always of a healthy sort. It is 
startling to hear a stout person say that he is always hungry. 
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The Political Picture 

For the first time in history, Japan is occupied by foreign 
armies. While her own government still functions, no decision 
can be made and no move taken that is against the purposes of 
the occupation. Over the palace, on which none dared look 
down in former times, foreign airplanes drone in routine flight. 
The rising sun flag that used to wave so proudly in front of every 
Japanese home is now seldom displayed. 

Men in uniform used to be constantly in evidence. Every 
young man in the country, unless prevented by physical defect, 
wore that uniform at some time or other; and each man, no 
matter what his rank, expected a smart salute from all below 
him. Now the uniforms are gone except from the backs of those 
who have absolutely nothing else to wear, and all the smartness 
has disappeared. The armed services are completely demobilized 
and the Army and Navy ministries abolished. Soldiers are still 
trickling back from overseas; but whereas they went off during 
the war cheered by multitudes and with banners waving, they 
come back now to what is too often a reluctant welcome. The 
glamour is completely gone, and even the cripples meet with 
little gratitude in return for the services they have given to 
their country. 

Many of those who were entrusted with the highest posts of 
the nation during wartime were reduced to making daily trips 
from prison to courtroom for two long, weary years, until the 
settling of their fate in December, 1948. Multitudes of other 
officers have received stiff prison sentences or the death pen¬ 
alty itself for crimes committed against humanity. Japan’s 
boasted “imperial troops” stand pilloried before the world as 
perpetrators of atrocities. No longer is the title samurai one 
with which to charm. 

The doors to the rest of the world are slow to open. While 
representatives of the nations come to Japan, prohibition of 
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general travel abroad for the Japanese has been one of the penal¬ 
ties of the postwar period. Though repatriates to the number of 
almost six million have flocked back through Japanese ports, 
there is still no territory to which emigration is allowed. Of 
course, emigration would not solve the overpopulation problem, 
but free exit and entry would mean that Japan was again ac¬ 
cepted among the other nations of the world as a first-class 
power. 

Now that the empire is no more, some of the trappings of 
empire are being discarded. Princes and princesses, except those 
closest of kin to the Emperor, have been reduced to commoners 
and must work for their living. The House of Peers has been 
abolished, and titles of nobility are now used, if at all, by cour¬ 
tesy. Military monuments and inscriptions, except those that 
can be shown to have had no connection with the growth of 
militarism, are in process of removal. The separate buildings 
that used to house the imperial portraits on school grounds have 
been destroyed or converted to other uses. The former imperial 
universities have shed that proud title that gave them pre¬ 
eminence among the educational institutions of the land, and 
are known simply by the names of the cities in which they are 
located. Imperial Japan has become just plain Japan, even on the 
postage stamps. The holidays that glamourized Japan by helping 
to perpetuate the myth that the land was the child of the gods 
have given way to a new series that hardly stir the imagina¬ 
tion. 

Not only military and government officials but educational¬ 
ists, newsmen, and businessmen who contributed to the up¬ 
building of the militaristic spirit have been removed from 
their positions and forbidden ever again to assume public re¬ 
sponsibilities. Ultranationalism has been relegated by public 
sentiment as well as by occupational requirement to the na¬ 
tional dustheap, and whatever of it may be left has had to take 
to cover. 
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The Psychological Picture 

At the conclusion of the war there was a widespread feeling 
— based on propaganda — that the landing of the occupation 
troops would be accompanied by massacres. Here and there 
families donned their ceremonial robes and sat awaiting death. 
Others lied to the hills. Young women were provided with the 
means of self-destruction in case the worst proved true. The re¬ 
lief experienced when these fears turned out to be unfounded 
was inexpressible. Defeat on such terms was better than what 
they had suffered during the hostilities, when destruction had 
rained on them from the skies. 

But the evidences of exhaustion were plainly to be seen. 
The naturally quick movements of the people had become trans¬ 
formed into slow motion — at least, so it seemed to one trying 
to make liis way through a crowd. Young people climbed stairs 
as though prematurely aged. Days and nights spent in air raid 
shelters had encouraged carelessness in dress. Colorful garments 
were gone, and drab and worn clothing was the order of the day. 
Womanly charm was lost in the practical but ugly wartime 
slacks. Smiling was almost a forgotten art, so much so that 
someone whimsically suggested that an instructor be added to 
the faculty of a girls’ school to teach the students how to laugh 
again. Parents had lost control of their children; and all too 
many youngsters, left without parents or guardians, turned 
street gamins. Some people had no sense of shame or guilt, 
while others felt overburdened as they realized for the first 
time what their armed forces had been doing to the people 
of other lands. 

Something had happened to the traditional Japanese courtesy. 
Men and women fought (and still fight) for places in the over¬ 
crowded streetcars and trains, until clothes were torn and 
bodies bruised. Natural tics were strained when repatriates 
settled down on relatives who already found it diflScult to main- 
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tain a living. Ex-soIdicrs were apt to be blamed for the disgrace 
that had come on the nation, rather than thanked for the hard¬ 
ships that they had suffered through no choice of their own. 
There was even the problem of the “living war dead” — Enoch 
Ardens who had been reported dead but were alive after all — 
to bring embarrassment to femilies that had adjusted to new 
lives in which they had no place. When strikes were allowed as 
a legitimate weapon of labor, the public was often left to shift 
for itself by those who should have served it. 

Physical shortages alone during those long war years might 
have accounted for this slump — shortages of food, fuel, cloth¬ 
ing, light, privacy. But actually, these were reenforced by 
psychological considerations. 

For one thing, the people came to lose faith in their leaders. 
At first they had believed implicitly the propaganda that all 
the nations of eastern Asia were to benefit together. They had 
looked on the Western Powers as intruders and thought that 
all such should be driven from the Orient. They believed that 
their Army was acting in an honorable way. News was so well 
censored that the truth could not leak through, even after the 
leaders had begun to manufacture one felse victory after an¬ 
other, announcing them in the Emperor’s name, at the very 
time when Japanese forces were being driven back toward their 
original islands. 

These same leaders had assured the people that not one in a 
hundred of the enemy planes could get through to attack the 
home islands. If the inadequacy of the methods of civilian de¬ 
fense when the mass air attacks began is any indication, perhaps 
the government leaders believed this themselves. When death 
began to hurtle from the sky, it was too late to start a better 
protective system. At last the people knew that the final line 
of defense was the shore of their own homeland, and they were 
willing to make a stand with bamboo spears or whatever primi¬ 
tive weapons might be dealt out to them. But trust in their 
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leaders was commencing to shake; and when the unbelievable 
happened and their Emperor told them that Japan’s cause was 
lost, their morale snapped. 

With the defeat came the realization that all the pretense 
about Japan’s being a divine people, superior to all others, was 
myth. The nation’s ego was badly deflated. The people had 
to back down on their previous assertions, with complete loss 
of face — and that is perhaps the most serious loss that an 
Oriental can sustain. 

At first it looked as though they might lose their Emperor, 
too. Posters were displayed urging the people to support the im¬ 
perial system — a gesture new in the history of Japan. Gradually 
the blame was laid on bad advisers rather than on the Emperor 
himself; thus something was salvaged from the general wreck¬ 
age. Debate still rages as to whether the Emperor should be 
retained or not, and he is reported to have given a great deal of 
thought to this moot point himself. If for no other reason than 
saving some part of the nation’s morale, his retention seems to 
have been wise. He is the one focal point for the loyalty of the 
people. No one of the government parties gets more than a 
fraction of public support. To be sure, there are groups and at 
least one party that advocate the abolishing of the imperial 
system, but that is not the dominant note. 

Continued allegiance to the Emperor is about the only re¬ 
maining loyalty. No new loyalties have been established to take 
the place of those discarded. New slogans are heard. The term 
“democracy,” after being banned from the language during 
the war, is a much used word, and the democratic ideal is set 
as a goal for the state to achieve. But not much content has 
been put into the local application of the concept as yet, and 
the ideal is still not one for which many would die. 

Moral standards have for the present gone into eclipse. The 
black market has dealt a serious blow to commercial honesty. 
Bribery seems to be very commonly practised. The newly 
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found freedom has often turned into unrestrained license. To say 
that there is a crime wave might be too strong a statement; how¬ 
ever, to build up the moral structure that has been torn down is 
a formidable task for the years ahead. 

The Religious Picture 

It is the religious situation of the country that is our prin¬ 
cipal concern. Has religion suffered in the general breakdown, 
or has it been a rock on which to stand in the midst of the 
confusion? 

On the purely physical side, the property losses of the various 
religious bodies have been heavy, 9,000 out of the 200,000 
temples, shrines, churches, schools, and social service centers 
having been destroyed. All too frequently these were the largest 
buildings, because they were located in the cities where the 
greatest damage was wrought. Their destruction meant not 
only a serious financial loss and a burden for rehabilitation, 
but* also a shortage of places in which to carry on religious 
activities. 

During the war the government forced the various religions 
to amalgamate their subdivisions into units. In the reaction 
from this situation a tendency toward divisiveness has appeared 
just when a united front is necessary in order to meet adequately 
the perils and opportunities of the new day. 

Religion is the only important field in which the leaders 
have not been subject to a purge for wartime activities. Such 
action might be taken as an interference with religious liberty, 
and therefore a purge is unlikely unless one is initiated by the 
religious bodies themselves. Occasionally a suspect has saved his 
organization from embarrassment by voluntarily resigning. 
This, however, has not been common practice. Rather, there 
has been some reason to suspect that leaders purged from other 
fields have found places for activity as religionists. One of the 
handicaps under which the religious organizations now operate 
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is the presence of certain leaders who have lost public conhdence. 
Even the Christian church is not entirely free of this difficulty. 
It is a debatable question whether the church is in a better 
position for retaining experienced leaders whose reputations 
have been tarnished by compromise, or whether a new leader¬ 
ship, though without much experience, might carry the church 
ahead fester and further. 

State Shinto was declared by the government not to be a 
religious system, but it was a cult and for many it was the only 
religion they had. It was State Shinto that declared that the 
Emperor was divine, that the Japanese people were divine, and 
that even the islands themselves had been born of the gods. 
It was State Shinto that converted myth into history and car¬ 
ried the imperial line back to the sun goddess. It was State 
Shinto that demanded of all the people that they install god- 
shelves in their homes and that they show their patriotism by 
performing obeisance at the shrines. Whether a system is reli¬ 
gious is not to be determined by definition, but by what is 
actually practised in its name. 

In any event. State Shinto was particularly affected by the 
directive of December 15, 1945, separating church and state. 
All support from government funds or from government agents 
was banned, and the organization was faced with the alternative 
of becoming a self-supporting religious body or closing out. 
Shut away from its main source of revenue, this form of Shinto, 
which has elected to continue its existence as a religious body, 
has had to undertake various kinds of business enterprises in 
order to meet its financial obligations. 

Sect Shinto, which uses much of the ideology of State Shinto 
but has been in name and in fact a religious system or systems, 
has not felt itself under so great a disability in this postwar 
period. However, Shinto sects have shared in the general loss 
of buildings through bombing and fire, and their income has 
been cut because of the losses sustained by their parishioners. 
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Their prestige, too, has suffered in what has befallen State 
Shinto. 

Buddhism has reached a low ebb. Like the other religious 
bodies, it has suffered serious property damage, and the Buddhist 
temples are so elaborate that repairs are very costly. Though 
they have never enjoyed state support as had the Shinto shrines, 
they face new hardships under the recently passed agricultural 
law. The aim of this law is to put all available farmland into the 
hands of formers who will till it themselves, and the temples 
must adjust to a drastic curtailment of income in having to 
surrender large tracts of land that they have held in trust. 
As a result, many of the temples, like the Shinto shrines, have 
had to turn to commercial enterprises to keep themselves 
going. 

As was the case with the Christian churches, the Buddhist 
sects were forced by the government to amalgamate during the 
war, and now in the reaction there have been many schisms. 

Even before the war Buddhism was often challenged as being 
more interested in caring for the dead than the living, and 
now there is an insistent cry for the priests to cease regarding 
funerals as their main concern. Face to face with a new day, 
many of them feel themselves adrift with no compass to guide 
them, and they even turn to Christian leadership for advice 
as to what they should do. 

Christianity emerged from the war badly battered but still 
holding on and ready for a new start. Of the i,6oo Protestant 
church buildings, a full quarter were completely burned or 
bombed out or are unusable, while half the Protestant school 
buildings were lost. In Tokyo alone the loss was 175 churches 
damaged or destroyed. Not only that, but the districts in which 
the members lived suffered in the same proportion. Before the 
bombs fell there had been evacuation of children and elderly 
people. Then came the tearing down of buildings to form fire¬ 
breaks. After the bombings still fewer buildings were left, and 
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each of these catastrophes meant a further scattering of the 
members of families, if they were so fortunate as to survive at 
all. Since the Christian churches have been largely located in 
the cities, the losses were high. The Buddhist and Shinto cen¬ 
ters, spread throughout the country, suffered, also, but not to 
the same extent in proportion to their numbers as did the 
Christians. 

Because of the dispersion of members and because of the 
demands of wartime living — such as standing in interminable 
lines to receive rations, working in factories, doing fire drills, 
and waving farewell to troops at the stations — the numbers 
that met in the surviving church buildings were tragically small 
and recovery could not take place immediately. Most of the 
young men, of course, were off with the armed forces. In No¬ 
vember of 1945, the property of one of the largest churches of 
Osaka was intact, though the surrounding territory was largely 
in ruins. There were scarcely a dozen persons present, and yet 
even that was said to be an improvement over the attendance 
in wartime, when the patriotism of Christians was suspected. 

And so, with membership scattered, with buildings gone, 
and with the pastors handicapped by undernourishment and the 
struggle to earn a living, the church was ill-equipped to meet 
the opportunities that came with the lifting of the ban on free 
religious teaching. 

If the immediate postwar period in Japan is compared with 
that in other war-stricken countries the tale may not seem so 
tragic. This is particularly true when one realizes the relief of 
mind that came with the release from practical slavery under a 
totalitarian regime and the beginning of a beneficent occupa¬ 
tion. But the pathetic joy in the eyes of almost any Japanese 
who received the gift of a little sugar or chocolate or soap or 
an odd bit of cloth is clear enough proof of the desperate need 
into which they have been plunged. They will not fully emerge 
from it for some time to come. Here is a challenge to the Chris- 
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tian church of the West. Christianity has its supreme and, 
possibly, last chance to win this nation. 

Before trying to take a look into the future we shall want 
to review the past to see something of the molding influences 
that made the nation a threat to world peace and something 
of the qualities that can still help her to play a constructive part 
io the life of the world. 



^apanede XJirtue 


While visiting a school in Tokyo, I had a demonstration of the self- 
control of Japanese children. A little seven-year-old girl came into 
the room to see the American teacher and was soon sitting close to 
me. With her mother’s permission, I gave her a piece of the hard 
candy that had come in one of the mission boxes. I knew it was the 
first piece of candy she had seen for a long, long time, so I expected it 
to disappear very fast. It was wrapped in cellophane, its gay red color 
shining through the paper. 

For a long time she held it in her hand, just turning it over and over 
without venturing to unwrap it. It must have been ten minutes be¬ 
fore she at last slowly began to turn back first one corner and then the 
next, until it was all open. For minutes she sat and looked at it, al’ 
this in perfect silence, and then as slowly she began to wrap it up until 
it was as at first. After this she clutched it tightly in her hand, and for 
the first time turned and smiled at me. Three times she opened it up, 
looked at it, and put it away before she ventured even a taste. 

Never did one small piece of candy last so long nor bring so much 
pleasure in anticipation and enjoyment as did that one, I am sure. I 
wish I might have had a movie of her face, so wistful, so full of inquiry 
and joy. — Excerpt from a letter by Alice E, Gary^ Tol^yo, Japan, 
January 
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THE UNBROKEN LINEAGE 


It is not known when japan was first populated, the 
Amu, whose origin is unknown and who may not have been the 
first inhabitants, were in possession before the arrival of Man- 
chus, Mongolians, and Koreans by way of the peninsula of 
Korea, and South Sea Islanders by way of Kyushu. The earliest 
history has to be disentangled from the myths that tell of the 
descent of the imperial line from the sun goddess, and the divine 
birth of the Japanese people and their islands. Japanese histori¬ 
ans have dated the first emperor, Jinunu Tenno, at 660 b.c. 
Western scholars, however — and some Japanese scholars agree 
with them — insist on lopping at least 500 years off that figure. 
So, while the Japanese boast, and with reason, of a long and un¬ 
interrupted history, it stiU remains true that the nation was an 
infant in arms when India, China, and Korea had been at a 
high degree of civilization for hundreds of years, and when na¬ 
tion after nation in the Mediterranean area had risen to heights 
of power and then surrendered its leading role on the stage of 
history. 

It must be admitted, however, that, allowing for some adop¬ 
tions, the Japanese imperial line has continued from the first 
to the 124th emperor without those breaks in dynasty that have 
characterized all other nations. As for the people, the different 
strains of ancestry that compose the nation have blended so 
thoroughly that, in spite of certain differences of face and of 
dialect, the Japanese are, and have been for a long time, a 
homogeneous people. 
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The Yamato Period 

History began after the early leaders in Kyushu had made 
their way to Yamato, the region of present-day Kyoto and Nara. 
The ascendant Yamato clan forged to the front and established 
its chief as supreme among all the chieftains, thus laying a basis 
in history for the imperial line that myth attributes to the sun 
goddess. The expanding Japanese clans drove the Ainu into the 
northern island of Hokkaido, where only some 15,000 of them 
now survive. 

The civilization of the Yamato period was quite primitive. 
There was no written language, so fer as can be discovered, 
until Korea began to mediate the civilization of the continent 
to them. Later, emissaries came directly from China, and Japa- 
anese exchange students were soon after sent to the mainland. 
Buddhism was imported in a.d. 552, and over a period of cen¬ 
turies its influence led Japan to discover the art of living. A 
modified form of the Chinese state set the pattern of govern¬ 
ment. Church and state became one under the emperor, and 
the empire started on its course. Shall we say that the totalitarian 
idea began then? 

In China it was not the emperor who was sacrosanct, but the 
office; whereas in Japan the person of the emperor himself was 
sacred. Therefore, while in China there might be rebellion 
against an evil ruler, this was quite unthinkable in Japan. An¬ 
other significant difference was that in China the most honored 
citizen was the scholar, while in Japan the soldier held first rank. 

The first written records of the Japanese people are a mixture 
of myth and manipulated history. Japan wanted to be known 
as no less important than China, her tutor. By the ninth cen¬ 
tury her weaning was finished. Japan was already showing the 
adaptability that has characterized her during the centuries — 
the ability to adopt and then absorb a foreign culture. Govern¬ 
ment she took from China and the art of living from Buddhism, 
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and in each instance she added something of her own. Having 
no system of writing, she adapted her spoken language to the 
Chinese ideographs. Thus the Japanese achieved something even 
more complicated than Chinese and inflicted a first-class handi¬ 
cap on their school children that has lasted to this day. 

The Development of Feudalism 

The rise of a central government was not an uninterrupted 
process; for centuries the emperor was not the commanding 
figure. Officials in the court, country femilies of importance, 
and even monasteries used every occasion to increase their land 
holdings, to the loss of the state. Then came the period when 
strong men with powerful fiimily backing seized control. By 
the middle of the ninth century the Fujiwara family had risen 
to power through concentrating their land holdings. Soon they 
were able to provide Fujiwara brides for the emperors them¬ 
selves, and then to act in the ruling emperor’s name. From 
then until the Meiji Restoration the emperors for the most 
part had little to say about affairs of state. Sometimes their 
existence was forgotten, and they were even plunged into 
depths of poverty. But always they were there to be called to 
the fore when necessary, and their very seclusion gave them 
a mystic power that has been well played up during recent 
years. 

In the meantime the warrior class was growing in importance. 
In the twelfth century two groups of such warriors, both con¬ 
nected with the imperial line, strove for control. From this 
struggle the Minamoto clan emerged supreme. Its head became 
the first shogun — a supreme medieval lord. 

Toward the end of the thirteenth century came the at¬ 
tempted Mongol invasions. Fierce warriors by the thousands 
were all set to land in western Japan when a storm came to the 
rescue of the inadequate Japanese forces and sank practically the 
whole of the enemy fleet. The Japanese called the storm Kami- 
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l^aze (divine wind), and were sure that its intervention proved 
that the land of Japan was divine and completely immune to 
invasion. 

The Ashikaga family took over the shogunate in 1338 after 
an abortive attempt had been made to bring the imperial family 
out of its obscurity. It was a time of political decay but of 
progress in the arts and in commerce. The former warrior class 
was losing its influence, and the feudal lords called daimyo 
were coming into power and concentrating land holdings. Suc¬ 
cessive daimyo came to control all Central Japan as one united 
political unit, and even tried to carry the flag of Japan to the 
continent of Asia through Korea. Though this invasion failed 
of any constructive result and practically ruined Korea, Japan 
was a united country at last. 

The Feudal Period 

The Tokugawa family began in 1600 its period of control, 
which lasted until the opening up of Japan to the Western 
World. 

From the middle of the sixteenth century Western mission¬ 
aries and businessmen had been knocking at the doors of Japan. 
At first a somewhat reluctant consent was given. The doors of 
the country might have been opened then but for the fact that 
Westerners were rivals among themselves in trade and religious 
adherence, and they were not above telling tales injurious to 
one another. Suspicion of the motives of all Westerners who 
visited Japan resulted in persecutions that practically wiped 
out Roman Catholic Christianity and in a policy of seclusion 
that eflFectivcly shut out intercourse with the Western world 
except for a trading post on one tiny island in the harbor of 
Nagasaki. 

The nation, thus left to itself, began to develop along lines 
set by its rulers. The emperor, still impotent, continued to live 
in Kyoto, while the shogun lived in Yedo (now Tokyo). The 
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shogun insured the loyalty of the daimyo by obliging them to 
spend part of each year in Edo, leaving members of their families 
as hostages when they themselves were on their country estates. 
There were inspection stations on all the main highways, and a 
system of secret police was developed. The populace was di¬ 
vided into classes according to the Confucian pattern — sol¬ 
diers, farmers, workmen, and businessmen, with certain defined 
rights fixed for each class. 

This was the heyday of the samurai^ the spiritual descendant 
of the warrior of earlier times. He belonged to the highest of 
the four social classes. At his best he lived by a strict code of 
honor; at his worst, he showed no regard for members of an 
inferior class. The lower classes were to some extent imbued 
with respect for the chivalrous samurai spirit, and occasionally 
shamed those of the warrior class who went contrary to the 
code. 

As the warrior class got into financial and other difficulties, 
some of the submerged classes began to rise. For instance, 
traders, holding funds needed by impoverished samurai who 
had been taught to despise financial transactions, could make 
loans on their own terms. On the other hand, more than one 
samurai found a solution to his problem by marrying the daugh¬ 
ter of a rich trader, so that distinctions between classes became 
in this way gradually less pronounced even in that period of 
strict discipline. 

Although this was a period of seclusion, foreign books some¬ 
how fell into Japanese hands and were translated. Since depend¬ 
ence on China had ended Japan stood on her own feet in art, 
literature, and religion; Shinto, the native religion, broke the 
Buddhist shackles. What Japan had absorbed from her great 
neighbor she digested and made her own during these centuries. 
At the same time, the Tokugawa chains were binding too tightly 
the growing nation, and something had to give way. The out¬ 
side world provided the occasion. 
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Modem History 

In July of 1853 Commodore Perry came with warships to de¬ 
mand that the doors be opened. His main purpose was to estab¬ 
lish relations that would assure hospitality for shipwrecked 
mariners in Japanese ports. But other Americans and European 
nationals were watching the opening doors, and foreign trade 
could not long be held back. There were conservatives within 
Japan who even yet wanted to stem the tide, and the shogunate 
fell to its destruction in this internal dissension. The Emperor 
was still in Kyoto, away from the scene of action, and consented 
only under pressure to the compromises that the last shogun 
was forced to make with the Western powers. 

The clans down in the western end of Japan took over where 
the Tokugawa shogunate left off. The Restoration whereby the 
Emperor reassumed executive authority that had been in the 
hands of the shogunate was accomplished in 1868. It was prac¬ 
tically a bloodless revolution. 

The government did an about-face and began to reach out 
for all that the West had to give. Army, Navy, education, 
medicine, law, and all the departments of government looked 
about to see where they could get the best instruction, and 
sent their most capable representatives abroad to acquire in¬ 
formation that would be useful in building the new Japan. 
Unfortunately, most of them did not see that Christianity had 
made the greatest contribution to the West, and they brought 
back only a knowledge of the material aspects of Western 
civilization. Can we say that this was entirely their own fault? 

The daimyo gave up their land holdings, and the national 
domain was united under the restored Emperor. The country 
was redivided into three urban and forty-three rural prefec¬ 
tures and the colonial island of Hokkaido. The Diet was estab¬ 
lished with two houses, the House of Peers, consisting of the 
new nobility selected from among the officials of the old Japan, 
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and the House of Representatives, elected by the propertied 
classes that composed the first electorate. 

The samurai^ who found their means of support suddenly 
cut off, had to make a quick choice of profession — not an easy 
matter for those whose only training had been military. Ac¬ 
tually, they did remarkably well in fitting themselves into the 
expanding life of the nation. Christianity, which early took 
advantage of the opening doors, made its most successful appeal 
to this class. The samurai^ searching for a new loyalty, found the 
fulfillment of a need in the faith that asked him to dedicate him¬ 
self to a supreme loyalty. 

The new Japanese nation was not a democracy. The emperor 
was the central figure. In the new constitution granted in 1889 
all the people’s rights were made to stem from the emperor. He 
was only partly brought out from his previous seclusion, his rule 
being mediated through what was practically a “closed corpora¬ 
tion.” Those who had founded the new government became 
known as the Elder Statesmen {Genro)y and they controlled the 
Privy Council and had great influence with the political parties. 

The Army and Navy ministers in the Cabinet were responsi¬ 
ble, not to the Cabinet or the Diet, but directly to the emperor, 
and that responsibility could be interpreted in various ways. 
At any rate, the Army and Navy, through their authority to 
appoint these ministers, could make or break cabinets. Succeed¬ 
ing history shows how completely the civil government came 
to be at the mercy of the armed forces. The Army could begin 
something, and then leave it to the civil government to explain 
the action as best it could to the rest of the world. The electorate 
at first consisted of only a little over one per cent of the people. 
Their representatives in the lower house of the Diet constituted 
the most nearly democratic element in the government, but all 
too often they acted like puppets on strings. 

Modern Japan had come on the political scene rather late for 
colonial conquest. Most of the available areas of the world had 
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already been taken by other nations, but that did not deter her, 
nor did the fact that a world conscience was beginning to develop 
over the matter of such seizures. To back up any demands that 
she might feel obliged to make on neighboring countries the 
government, both directly and through powerful family cartels 
that came to be known as the Zaibatsu^ built up an economy 
prepared for war. The policy was for the benefit of the state 
rather than for the people. 

Diplomatic successes and the defeat of China in 1895 and 
of Russia in 1905 enabled Japan to take over successively the 
Kuril Islands, the Ryukyus, Formosa, the Pescadores, half of 
Sakhalin, and Korea. She was freed from the incubus of extra¬ 
territoriality before the turn of the century, signed an alliance 
with Great Britain in 1905, and got control of her own tariffs 
in 1911. In the First World War, in which she had to sacrifice 
little and was able to make great economic strides, she took her 
place as one of the first-class powers of the world. 

In a few short years Japan managed to catch up in many de¬ 
partments of her national life with the Western nations that 
were so far ahead of her when Perry unlocked her doors. She 
took on a veneer, but she did not adopt the Christian basis of 
the culture of the West. Though the Diet was established in 
1890, and though by 1925 the electorate numbered 14 million, 
the government was still not democratic. To be sure, the mer¬ 
chant class had come up from the bottom of the social ladder — 
at least, the big commercial families had done so. They became 
one of the powers behind the government and the political 
parties. The military men, the descendants of the samurai^ also 
were manipulating strings. 

It looked for a time as though the middle classes in the cities 
might come into power. The government seemed more amena¬ 
ble to world influences toward the end of the second decade of 
the new century. It went so far as to accept a naval power cur¬ 
tailment that the nationalists decried as putting the Japanese 
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Navy at a disadvantage in comparison with those of Great 
Britain and the United States. 

America’s aid to Japan on the heels of the earthquake of 1923 
drew the two great countries closer together. However, within 
the year the tide set in the other direction. America’s refusal 
to accept Japanese immigration or naturalization was part of a 
chain reaction producing ultranationalistic feeling. 

The younger officers in the Army, many of them from the 
country districts where there was resentment against the cities 
and where living conditions were becoming desperately hard, 
went in for direct action culminating in the assassination of high 
government officials. Things were done in the name of the Em¬ 
peror that showed the danger of having a symbol that could 
be so abused. While these extreme acts were officially repudiated, 
the tendency that gave rise to them was not checked. Any 
opposition to this nationalistic feeling was apt to be labelled 
communistic and treated as unpatriotic. The Army and Navy 
ministries took advantage of their privileged position to bypass 
the Cabinet and the civil government. 

In 1931 came the first aggression by arms against China, first 
in the north and then around Shanghai. Fear of the advance 
of communism was given as the pretext. Promises to cooperate 
with the nations of the world were repudiated; Japan withdrew 
from the League of Nations. Manchuria was set up as the puppet 
empire of Manchukuo. Freeing eastern Asia of the control of 
the Europeans and the establishment of a New Order in East 
Asia and of a Co-prosperity Sphere became slogans. All phases 
of national life were transformed into preparation for armed con¬ 
flict. The political parties were merged into one Imperial Rule 
Assistance Association to rubber-stamp whatever the militarists 
might propose. 

In 1937 came the second armed conflict with China, again 
starting in the north and at Shanghai, and occasioned by an 
incident that on the very face of it looked suspicious. Though 
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some of China’s acts had been provocative, patience might have 
prevented the setting of a spark to that tinderbox. 

Two years later the Second World War began. Japan had 
been tied up with the Axis since 1936. She was getting more and 
more involved in China, the country she had expected to con¬ 
quer in a few months. She began to protest that economic 
restrictions on the part of the Netherlands, the United States, 
and Great Britain were virtually a declaration of war. The 
military leaders apparently thought that a swift attack on the 
remote possessions of these powers would bring speedy conquest, 
and that the European Powers were too exhausted and America 
too spineless to go to all the trouble of winning them back. 
They were right in the first guess and wrong in the second. 

They carved out a great empire in the first few months, but 
in the following years were forced to disgorge not only the newly 
conquered lands but all the territories that they had acquired 
since Perry woke the country. The Emperor, whose name they 
had abused step by step as they went on their ruthless way, 
finally assumed the position that they had claimed for him but 
never intended him to use, and brought the monstrous folly 
to an end. 

In the same instant that Hirohito became emperor in fact, he 
bowed to the first occupation force that Japan has ever known 
since those early days when the Yamato ancestors of the present 
nation drove the aborigines before them to the north. The to¬ 
talitarian rule that had shown its beginnings in Yamato and 
developed with an occasional setback over the centuries shat¬ 
tered itself against the advance of the democracies. The mes¬ 
sianic complex that developed from the belief that their em¬ 
peror, their people, and even their very islands were divine 
and invincible had proved to be as unsubstantial as the myths in 
which it originated. The glorious dream changed to stark 
reality. The empire was no more. 




^Linto de 


My college friend, Kawakami, is distantly related to a family of 
priests who keep a shrine outside Osaka. He asked me to attend their 
annual festival. 

The long road to the shrine was lined with booths and vendors’ 
stalls, much like a boardwalk at a beach resort. The shrine compound 
was filled with devotees. First they would go to the inner shrine, clap 
their hands twice to announce their presence, then say a prayer. If 
they desired the help of the god for a special purpose, they would take 
a bunch of one hundred short ropes and begin their hundred walks 
around the courtyard of the shrine. Many were making these rounds 
as fast as possible in the hot sun, counting off another rope each time 
they passed the front of the shrine. 

In one wing of the shrine building priests were selling prayers and 
indulgences written on small slips of paper, to be twirled or twisted 
or burned. In the other wing was a real innovation; here they have a 
clinic. Two of the priests’ sons have been trained in medical college 
and another in dental school. 

In the afternoon the god returned from a tour of the villages. He 
had been carried in a heavy, gaudily decorated palanquin by twenty 
men. Preceding the god were half a dozen good spirits — huge rosettes 
with streamers attached to long bamboo poles carried by men — that 
fought off the bad spirits. Following the god was another large 
pal^quin housing a huge drum and four beaters. 

The procession came into the courtyard, and after the good spirits 
had rushed around the compound and been stuck into the shrine 
itself to insure safety for the god, there was an hour’s intermission, 
when the carriers played with the palanquins. They pretended that 
the god and the huge drum were fighting and they jostled one an¬ 
other and tossed the palanquins around, while the drummers tried to 
keep the same rhythmic beats, their balance, and their perches all at 
the same time. During this time, the crowd seemed to go crazy and 
chanted in time with the booming of the big drum, — Excerpt from a 
letter by the Robert Grants^ Septernber /, 79^7. 
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WHAT THEY HAVE BEEN 
BELIEVING 


Primitive Shinto 

Primitive religion in Japan, as in many other countries, was 
based on the feeling that all things, inanimate as well as animate, 
possessed spirits and could be considered objects of worship. 
It had no organized worship and, until Buddhism was intro¬ 
duced from China, it had no name. Then it came to be known 
as Shinto, the “way of the gods.” The word for god or l^mi 
at first meant nothing more than “upper“ or “above.” Whatever 
was higher, in almost any sense of the term, was looked on with 
reverence. The spirit world was full of myriads of higher beings. 

Of course, there were gradations of deities. Izanagi and 
Izanami, who were preceded by several generations of gods, 
descended over the primeval chaos and gave birth to or created 
in various ways the islands of Japan and a host of divine beings. 
Last among these, Amaterasu O-Mikami was sent back on high 
to be the sun goddess. Directly in descent from the sun goddess 
was Jimmu Tenno, the first emperor. The Yamato chieftains 
were in this line of succession, so that the present Emperor is 
considered to be the 124th in the line of descent; or rather, was 
considered so until he himself proclaimed that he was not a 
“living god.” 

The emblems of Shinto — the mirror, the jewel, and the 
sword, said to have been given to the first emperor by the sun 
goddess but perhaps actually brought over by the early invaders 
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from Korea — are thought to represent the sun, the moon, and 
lightning. The original mirror is said to be in the Grand Shrine 
of Ise, the sword in the Atsuta Shrine in Nagoya, and the jewel 
in the imperial palace. 

Shinto really has no developed theology. The central em¬ 
phasis is on purification, which is not moral, but simply cere¬ 
monial. Death is particularly repulsive to Shinto. Such was 
this primitive religion when Chinese influence began to be 
felt. 

Buddhism 

Buddhism spread through northern India, China, and Korea 
and arrived in Japan in a.d. 552. A notable exponent of Japa¬ 
nese Buddhism says its central idea is “the gospel of universal 
salvation based on the idea of the fundamental oneness of all 
beings. . . . Individuals may purify themselves and thereby 
escape the miseries of sinful existence, yet our salvation is 
imperfect so long as and so far as there remain any who have 
not realized the universal spiritual communion, i.e., who are 
not saved.” 

His interpretation of Karma is that “no man’s life is a product 
of the present only but is the result of a long chain of moral 
causation, in which the quality of his deeds and character bears 
the fruits deserved. . . . This teaching impressed the minds of 
the people with a sense of their own sinful nature and of the 
predetermined nature of their life; it aroused a strong yearning 
to overcome the fetters of Karma, either by self-purification or 
by the grace of Buddha.”' 

Even the naturally lighthearted people of the Japanese Isles 
have not escaped the effects of Buddhism, as a predetermined 
and pessimistic approach to the problems of life. 

The outward marks of Buddhism are a highly ornate temple, 
a priesthood in gorgeous garments, and scriptures in a language 

^ Notes will be found on pages 159-162* 
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not to be understood by the ordinary believer. It has not until 
recently, and then only in a few of its sects, tried to give in¬ 
struction through regular worship services. To its temples the 
adherents may come as individuals or in small groups for a 
moment of solitary worship or for a special service requested 
and paid for. The chanting in strained voices and an unfamiliar 
language, the dismal booming of the drums, the confusion of 
statues and emblems and decorations in gold and black, the 
solemnity of the precincts with their tall trees, are Buddhist 
characteristics. The emphasis has been given to conducting 
services for the dead. 

The temples have also served as centers where family and 
community records are kept. As Buddhist adherents have been 
reckoned by families rather than as individuals, the numbers 
claimed go well over half the population. In numbers they have 
greatly exceeded even the Shintoists, and are many times more 
numerous than the Christians.^ 

Shinto and Buddhism Amalgamate 

A movement for identifying the Shinto with the Buddhist 
gods, known as Two-Aspect Shinto, progressed until all the 
Shinto gods of any consequence were also considered Buddhist 
deities. Even shrines and temples were remade until their 
distinctions very largely disappeared. 

By teaching that the Shinto deities were local manifestations 
of the universal Buddhist deities, Buddhism apparently got the 
upper hand. One may question, however, which of the two 
religions was the more modified in this amalgamation. At all 
events, it was Shinto that went further toward relating religion 
to the affairs of this life; thus the path was kept open for its 
later revival as a political force. 

During the following centuries Buddhism declined with the 
upper classes. Further, it was too for removed from the life 
of the masses. The time was coming for a different emphasis. 
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Amida Buddhism 

In the twelfth century there came to the fore a feature of 
Buddhism that had been latent for a long time. Up to that time 
many of its sects had laid stress on what in Christian parlance 
is called “salvation by works.” The believer had to lift himself 
by his own bootstraps, so to speak, and achieve his own salva¬ 
tion. This was a difficult enough task for the professional re¬ 
ligionist, while it left the common man beyond the reaches of 
salvation. 

Amida Buddhism came to the rescue, lightened responsibility 
for the priest, and made religion available to the common man. 
For Amida Buddhism teaches the doctrine of “salvation by 
faith.” The roots of the doctrine had been in Buddhism for 
centuries. 

Several new sects grew up, telling of a “western paradise,” 
entry into which depended simply on faith in Amida manifested 
through the fervid repetition of an ejaculation of adoration, 
''Namu Amida Butsu'' (Hail, Lord Buddha). 

So radical was this doctrine considered that great opposition 
arose. Shinran, one of its leading exponents, even taught that 
a priest might marry, and set the example himself. Exile was 
his fate until the popularity of his doctrine brought him back. 
His concept of salvation may be criticized as making the process 
entirely too simple. To Shinran even the calling out of the sim¬ 
ple phrase of adoration was too complicated a matter. But 
Amidaism did one great thing, in that it made religion available 
to the common man. 

The twelfth and thirteenth centuries produced two other 
sects,® each making its appeal to certain classes of society. These 
were Zen, which influenced the warrior class with its austere 
requirement of self-discipline, and Nichiren, which taught an 
ardent ultranationalism. 

It was not long until the religious enthusiasm of that great 
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period began to turn into formalism. During the Ashikaga 
period (1338-1565) religion reached a low ebb. In many of the 
sects the warrior priests engaged in political struggles like any 
other armed body. It was toward the end of this period that 
Christianity first appeared in Japan. 

Roman Catholic Christianity 

In 1549 the famed Jesuit priest Francis Xavier, accompanied 
by a Japanese convert from Malacca, set foot on the island of 
Kyushu. Though he was in the country for only two years and 
was dependent upon an interpreter, he started a movement that 
in a few years claimed two hundred thousand converts and 
somewhat later as many as half a million. The main centers were 
in Kyushu and in the Kyoto area. As Buddhism had official 
support when it first entered Japan, so this medieval Christianity 
was protected by the influential shogun^ Nobunaga, until his 
assassination in 1582. Hatred of the warring Buddhist priests of 
the time led him to give this aid. 

Unfortunately, the Christians took sides in the political 
struggles of the day and, still more unfortunately, they were 
not wise in their choice of sides. Hideyoshi, successor to No¬ 
bunaga as shogun^ early suspected the Christians of being fore¬ 
runners of the armed forces of the European governments. 
There were dissensions, too, among these emissaries from the 
West. Spaniard jostled Portuguese, and later the Protestant 
Dutch and English jostled them both. By 1587 there had been 
wholesale crucifixions of Christians at Nagasaki. 

When lyeyasu, (1542-1616) founder of the Tokugawa clan, 
started his rise to power, the Christians again espoused the 
losing side. Great persecutions arose. In 1606 an edict was 
issued prohibiting the Christian religion, and again in 1614 
the Christians were branded as enemies of the state and of 
Japanese religion. The next year in the battle for Osaka castle 
large numbers of Christians perished with the losing side. 
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lyeyasu’s successor, his son Hidetada, inaugurated even 
greater persecutions. The Christians, goaded beyond endur¬ 
ance, in 1637 started an armed rebellion, as a result of which 
all known Christians were killed or banished. Edict boards were 
devised as a test of Christianity. Suspects refusing to trample 
upon a small board bearing an engraved cross were condemned. 
However, when Japan opened her doors again at the end of 
the Tokugawa period some 250 years later, there emerged 
from hiding thousands of Roman Catholic Christians in the 
neighborhood of Nagasaki to show that the work of those early 
missionaries had not been in vain. 

In appraising the early persecutions, it is necessary to bear in 
mind the fact that religious differences were not the only consid¬ 
erations involved. Political, economic, and cultural aspects were 
part of the picture. But this does not detract from the bravery 
with which the Christians freed death by crucifixion, burning 
at the stake, burial alive, and being cast from cliffs. 

State Shinto 

We have seen how (1600-1868) Buddhism came to overshadow 
Shinto through the so-called Two-Aspect Shinto system during 
the Tokugawa period. Before the end of that era a change re¬ 
sulted from the study of some eminent scholars who went 
back to the early records. Because of their findings Shinto was 
disentangled from Buddhism, which fell into great disfrvor, 
the Emperor was brought to the fore again, and one step was 
taken toward the imperial Restoration. The swing went to such 
an extreme that state and church came to be identified. 

At the opening of the modern period, freedom of religion was 
guaranteed under the new Meiji Constitution of 1889. How 
might this be effected if Shinto was to become the state church? 
The dilemma was solved to the satisfretion of the government, 
at least, by the dividing of Shinto into two parts. State (or 
Shrine) Shinto, which was declared not to be a religion, and Sect 
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Shinto, which was made up of bodies definitely religious. In 
1913 the former was entrusted to the supervision of the Home 
Ministry, while the latter was left under the Education Min¬ 
istry along with Buddhism and Christianity. The State Shinto 
shrines throughout the country were graded, with the Grand 
Shrine of Ise at the top. The priests of these shrines were ap¬ 
pointed as government oflScials. The populace was expected to 
show its patriotism by attendance at the shrine ceremonies. 

The question that troubled the consciences of many Chris¬ 
tians was whether the government’s interpretation should be 
accepted. The ancient rituals were still used, and there was no 
mistaking the fact that a good deal of the vocabulary was, or 
had been, religious. The government did not want to change 
the ancient wording any more than the ancient costumes, as 
this would mean sacrificing the dignity of antique forms. Many 
times the Christians appealed for a change, but without success. 

While the majority of the scholars and officials may have 
been sincere in their protestations that the observance of State 
Shinto rites was simply patriotism, there were those who 
seemed intent on making of it a super-religion. They con¬ 
tended that an individual might be Buddhist or Christian in 
his private worship, but the claims of the emperor must be put 
above those of the deity he worshiped. Fortunately, things did 
not come to this pass. Otherwise, Christianity might have been 
annihilated or Christians driven underground with a pietistic 
religion unrelated to daily life. 

Both Protestant and Roman Catholic Christians tried to stem 
the tide. The Roman Catholics held out against shrine ob¬ 
servance until they received orders from Rome to regard these 
ceremonies as purely patriotic. The Protestants, making their 
own decision, solved it in different ways. While the majority 
decided to accept the government’s interpretation, those who 
held out were made to suffer for their belief during the war. 

A shrine can always be recognized by the presence of a 
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torii. This is a shrine gateway, formed of two uprights 
and two cross pieces. It is one of the best known symbols of 
Japan. The Chinese ideographs mean “bird perch,” and arc 
thought to go back to the time when the priests were wakened 
by the birds that perched on the torii. Since only the cere¬ 
monially pure should approach the shrine, there is always a 
basin for hand washing and mouth rinsing. A bow, the clapping 
of hands, a moment of meditation, and the casting of a coin 
into the box complete the act of veneration — unless one 
wishes a more elaborate ceremony in the house of prayer itself. 
Regular services of worship were formerly unknown to Shinto. 
However, when the emphasis on patriotic observances in¬ 
creased, school children and other groups were Conducted to 
the shrines en masse, to bow for the ritual and have the sacred 
branch of purification waved over them. 

The nation had a particularly warm place in its heart for 
Yasukuni Shrine in Tokyo where, from the time of the Meiji 
Restoration, the spirits of war dead were enshrined. The pros¬ 
pect of enshrinement motivated the soldier’s wish to die for his 
emperor. 

Sect Shinto 

Sect Shinto is quite different from State or Shrine Shinto. 
While some of the sects stem from the Shinto of the early days, 
most of them originated during the latter part of the Tokugawa 
era. A number of them were started as the result of the religious 
experiences and activities of individuals. When the government 
classified religions in 1882, all that were not part of Buddhism, 
State Shinto, or Christianity were grouped together under this 
name, so that some of them bear little relation to Shinto. One 
of them, at least, even protested this naming. A total of thir¬ 
teen* were recognized. They are definitely religious bodies, but 
with separate deities, scriptures, and methods of worship. 

Sect Shinto is concerned with organized religion, regular 
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meetings, scriptures, ritual, and preaching. Their meeting 
places are called churches and usually do not have the symbol 
of the torii. They have many group activities. One, for instance, 
sends out groups of people to clean up public places and per¬ 
form public service without charge. Even where attention is 
given to faith healing, hospitals and sanitaria are promoted. 
Some of the sects sent priests to accompany Japanese emi¬ 
grants and set up churches in their communities abroad. 

Both Buddhism and Shinto arc so inclusive that a person 
can follow both these religions at the same time. The Shinto 
godshelf and the Buddhist altar may both be found in the same 
house, sometimes using a common shelf, with perhaps a Chris¬ 
tian picture added. 

Outside of organized Shinto there is a mass of various be¬ 
lief and practices to be found throughout the country. Way- 
side shrines, natural phenomena invested with magic, straw 
and paper hangings, fortune-telling, witchery, belief in spirit 
possession by foxes and badgers, and a whole host of supersti¬ 
tions about lucky names and magic numbers — these arc evi¬ 
dence of a strain of Shinto that has hardly changed from prim¬ 
itive days. 




Teruko San was a little slip of a girl who was obedient to her father 
in all things but one. She had become a Christian, and he was dis¬ 
pleased. She received baptism and kept on going to church every 
Sunday. The father was so incensed at her defiance of him that he 
packed her off to a boarding school. 

Years went by. His wife died. His health failed, and he was forced 
to retire from active life. But he felt sure that his investments would 
bring in enough to support him for the rest of his days. On the 
strength of this security he was invited to make his home with some 
relatives. Meanwhile, Teruko San was making her own way in the 
world. 

A financial crash wiped out all his income. The relatives with whom 
he was living now politely invited him to move on. Next they took 
stronger measures and forced him out of the home in which he had 
expected to end his life in comfort. 

Teruko San was just beginning her first job as a teacher, living in a 
dormitory on the grounds of her school. She heard of her father’s 
plight, and she knew in her heart that there was only one thing for her, 
as a Christian, to do. She sought him out, explained the limitations of 
the situation in which she was living, and invited him to share her 
small room and meager salary. It is not hard to imagine how ashamed 
he must have felt in accepting such open-hearted generosity from the 
child he had wronged so grievously. 

The two of them took up life together, and he had ample chance 
to see her Christianity in operation in the close contacts of every day 
in cramped quarters. He came to admire her very much and to feel 
deep gratitude for her spontaneous kindness to him. Her conduct 
was such a contrast to that of the relatives who had turned him out 
that he was finally convinced that Christianity was the only way of 
life for him also. He asked to be baptized and began at that time to 
conduct family prayers every morning. When father and daughter 
were able to move into slightly better quarters it was a really Christian 
home that they set up together. — Grace Kerr, 
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THE CHRISTIAN FAITH IN 
MODERN JAPAN 

The first step was taken toward opening protestant 
missions in Japan in 1827. An offering made at a prayer meeting 
in Brookline, Massachusetts, was turned over to the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions as a nucleus for 
Christian work in that land whenever its doors were opened. 
But the time was not yet. 

Some imperfect translations of parts of the New Testament 
into Japanese were made by missionaries in near-by lands — 
first the Gospel of John in 1837 by Dr. Karl F. A. Gutzlaff of 
Macao, then other portions by Dr. S. Wells Williams of China 
and by Dr, B. J. Bettelheim, a converted Jew of Hungary who 
worked in the Loochoo (Ryukyu) Islands. The conversion of 
two Japanese was the result of this work. 

The Time of Beginnings 

With Commodore Perry’s coming in 1853 and the signing of 
a treaty of peace and amity between the United States and 
Japan in 1854, boards of missions in the United States began to 
make concrete plans for sending missionaries to the newly 
opened country. In 1859 came the first representatives, John 
Liggins and C. M. Williams of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
S. R. Brown, D. B. Simmons, and G. H. F. Verbeck of the Re¬ 
formed Church in America, and James C. Hepburn of the Pres¬ 
byterian Church, U.S.A. Some of these had been missionaries 
in China. The first places to be occupied were Kanagawa, be- 
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tween Tokyo and Yokohama, and Nagasaki, where the first 
Protestant church for foreigners was estabhshed in 1862. Just 
ten years later in Yokohama, the first Protestant church for 
Japanese was started. 

Father Nicolai of the Russian Orthodox Church arrived in 
Hakodate in 1861, and a group of Roman Catholic priests from 
France in Nagasaki the following year. Two years later came the 
dedication of a church in the latter place and, two years after 
that, dramatic contact was made with the thousands of de¬ 
scendants of the converts made by the Portuguese and Spanish 
priests in the middle ages. They had survived the persecutions 
that supposedly had wiped out the early Christians. Unfortu¬ 
nately, the anti-Christian laws were still in effect, and when 
the underground Christians began openly and gladly to profess 
their faith, the result for many was torture, hard labor, exile, 
and imprisonment. Two thousand are said to have died in prison. 

It was still a time of danger. The places where foreigners might 
live were strictly limited. Two-sworded samurai scowled at them 
and put hand to hilt as they passed on the street. The govern¬ 
ment kept constant watch on these people who were still re¬ 
garded as intruders. Two Japanese who were giving language 
lessons to missionaries were imprisoned on trumped up charges. 
Until 1871, when the first Scripture portion, the Gospel of 
Matthew^ was published, no printer could be found to work for 
the “barbarians.” 

The enforced seclusion of these pioneer missionaries is not to 
be considered all loss by any means. It gave time for serious 
language study and the preparation of language study books 
for the use of those who were to come afterwards. Within eight 
years after his arrival, Dr. Hepburn published the dictionaries 
that set the standard for all subsequent Japanese lexicography. 
Study not only of the language but of the thoughts and customs 
of the people prepared the missionary for more effective service 
later on, when the barriers came down. 
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The impact of Christianity could not long be resisted. Dr. 
Hepburn’s services as physician and Dr. Verbeck’s ten years of 
service with the Education Department and the Privy Council 
and his help in the establishment of the school that later became 
the first of the great imperial universities created good will. 
Responses of other missionaries to the increasing demand for 
the teaching of English, the starting of Christian schools for 
boys and girls, the friendly attitude of the missionaries toward 
individuals — all these and more helped the Japanese to see that 
the foreigners were not there to exploit his country. 

However, baptisms came slowly. The first to be baptized was 
Ryu Yano, teacher of the Reverend James Ballagh, in 1854. 
Then came an official by the name of Murata who had picked 
up, on the waters of Nagasaki harbor, a Bible in Dutch. He 
searched until he found someone to help him understand what 
was in it, and in 1866 he and his brother were baptized by Dr. 
Verbeck. The following year a Buddhist priest made his public 
confession. But even up to 1872 the total number of baptisms 
was only ten. 

Then in 1872 came the establishment of the first Japanese 
Protestant church. Some young men in the “Yokohama Band” 
held a prayer meeting with the missionary group, and out of the 
inspiration of that meeting came the baptism of eleven mem¬ 
bers and the starting of the Kaigan Church.® They called it the 
“Church of Christ in Japan,” thinking that the denominations 
of other lands were not to be reproduced in Japan. “Our church 
does not belong to any sect whatever; it believes only in the 
name of Jesus,” ran their statement. But this ideal was not 
destined to be fulfilled. Only the Presbyterian and Reformed 
missionaries and the churches associated with them united 
under this name. The resulting denomination held its title 
“Church of Christ in Japan” until the name was adopted by 
the united church that was established on the eve of the late 
war. (See pages 50-51.) 
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The early years of the Meiji Restoration were significant for 
Japan as a whole as well as for the Christian movement. Emis¬ 
saries were sent abroad to study all forms of social organization 
in America and Europe, and their report made it evident that 
Japan must really throw off its shackles and join the modern 
world. The anti-Christian edict boards were soon removed, but 
it took time for the law behind the edicts to become a dead law. 
Passports for travel and residence by missionaries outside of the 
treaty ports were not abolished until 1899. 

The Meiji Restoration saw feudal clans abolished, the Army 
reorganized, and a modern postal system set up. State and re¬ 
ligion were separated. Buddhism was left to shift for itself. 
Shinto was utilized to cultivate patriotism, but as a religious 
feith neither Shinto nor any other religion was officially spon¬ 
sored by the government. A modern system of education was 
established. The Western calendar took the place of the Chinese, 
and this cleared the way for making Sunday a day of rest — 
a great advantage for the Christian church. 

At the first Missionary Conference at Yokohama in 1872 a 
Bible Translation Committee was founded, in order to unify 
the work that was being carried on by individual effort. The 
Gospels of Mar\ and John were published that same year. 
Shortly afterwards the Tract and Bible Societies came to lend 
their help in the production of Christian literature. Toward the 
end of the seventies a permanent Committee on Bible Transla¬ 
tion was established. Dr. Nathan Brown’s translation of the New 
Testament was followed almost immediately by the publication 
of the committee’s translation, after five and a half years of 
labor. In 1883 their translation of the Old Testament was pub¬ 
lished. About this time the Episcopal Boo\ of Common Prayer 
in Japanese was put into circulation. 

Mention should be made of Joseph Hardy Niishima (Niijima) 
who made bis way secretly to the United States before travel 
abroad was approved. While there he came under strong Chris- 
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tian influences, acted as secretary to the Japanese Embassy 
(thus assuring himself a welcome back to Japan), was ordained, 
and then returned to Japan on fire to serve his people. This he 
did by cooperating with the missionaries of the American 
Board (Congregational) in the establishment in i875ofDoshisha 
University and serving as its first president. The university 
was located in Kyoto, the Buddhist stronghold. This was the 
first mission station outside of the treaty ports, a venture helped 
by Niishima’s official contacts. 

Five young Japanese women were sent to the United States 
to study. One of them was Miss Ume Tsuda who, on her return, 
founded the well known Tsuda College, an independent school 
administered according to Christian principles. Later she 
served for many years as its president. 

Separate mention cannot be made of all the missions that 
entered Japan during this period nor of the churches and 
schools established. Future leaders of the church were being 
trained for their work, some of them in close contact with the 
great missionary leaders of the day. President W, S. Clark of 
Massachusetts Agricultural College went to Sapporo, in Hok¬ 
kaido, in 1876, and served a bare eleven months helping to 
develop university education in that frontier region. Despite 
his short term of service, he left an indelible impression on 
Japan, and particularly on a group of converts known as the 
“Sapporo Band.” Out of this group came President Sato of the 
Hokkaido Imperial University, Dr. Nitobe of the League of 
Nations, and Kanzo Uchimura, the great Bible teacher who, un¬ 
fortunately, decided to do his work outside of and to some ex¬ 
tent in opposition to the organized church. Five bands of con¬ 
verts similar to the Sapporo Band, whose members were dedi¬ 
cated to the advancement of the Kingdom in Japan, developed 
during this period. There were “giants in the earth” in those 
days. 
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The Time of Advance 

The Second Missionary Conference and the Third General 
Meeting of Japanese Christians met in 1883. Opposition to 
Christianity had largely died out, and the way was open for a 
great advance. In the enthusiasm of a revival that grew out of 
these meetings there was some hope that Japan might be evan¬ 
gelized within the next fifteen years. In the preceding ten years 
the number of missions had jumped from nine to eighteen, plus 
the three Bible Societies and the Mission to Seamen. There 
were 120 mission stations and outstations and sixty-three organ¬ 
ized churches with 4,987 members. 

Since Buddhism and Shinto were now separated from the 
state, some statesmen advocated Christianity as the national 
religion. Probably the idea was to promote national progress 
rather than personal religion. It was even advocated that the 
Emperor be baptized. The study of English was introduced 
into die school system. Christian meetings were being held in 
public places, and Christian literature was sold openly. Empha¬ 
sis was being placed on self-support, so that the church could 
be regarded as having its roots in the soil of the country. But 
before the end of the decade a strong reaction was to set in. 

Conditions had seemed so fevorable previous to this reaction 
that when it came, many were inclined to think that the oppor¬ 
tunity to Christianize Japan had been lost. Actually there had 
been no indication of a mass movement toward Christ — the 
only way in which the entire nation could possibly be won. 
Too many people came into the church on the rising tide and 
went out again when it receded. 

Materialism as well as spiritual fervor was coming in from 
the West, while the native religions had no intention of surren¬ 
dering the field to this upstart feith. Such are some of the con¬ 
ditions that have to be realized in estimating the Christian 
ingathering of those days. The experiences of that period may 
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be of value in estimating the possibilities of these postwar days 
when Christianity is again on the crest of the wave. 

Even in as promising a time as that third decade of Christian ac¬ 
tivity the Church of Christ in Japan (Presbyterian — Reformed) 
and the Congregational Church could not manage, in spite 
of serious attempts, to consummate a proposed church union. 
Other denominational lines were being drawn tighter. The 
Episcopal bodies formed a synod of their own. 

While other missions were giving up medical work, the 
Protestant Episcopal Church founded that finest of hospitals, 
St. Luke’s in 1 bkyo, as well as leper asylums and tuberculosis 
sanitaria. The Young Men’s Christian Association received its 
first foreign secretary and started a program of sports, summer 
camps. Boy Scout work, English teaching, and the production 
of Christian literature. 

In the last decade of the century the reaction came to a head. 
Attendance at cliurch services dropped noticeably, and there 
was opposition to Christian teaching in the schools. It became 
expected that students in most schools would give up religious 
faith by the middle of their high school course. 

One reason for this opposition to the Christian message was 
the entrance of doctrinal discussions from the West. Religious 
bodies, openly claiming to have a different mission from those 
that had come before, brought opinions that had a chilling ef¬ 
fect on the growing faith of the still youthful Japanese church. 
A nationalistic spirit ran high, and some Japanese ministers 
called for independence from foreign ecclesiastical domination. 
This feeling was encouraged by the issuance of the Imperial 
Rescript on Education in 1890, the purpose of which at that time 
seemed to be to head off the Westernizing process that was 
making such progress in Japan. 

Even during this time of anti-Western and anti-Christian 
feeling there were gleams of light. Fair-weather Christians 
were weeded out, while the faithful remained. In the defense of 
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evangelical Christianity the theology of the Japanese church 
was given clearer expression. Christians were found among the 
high and low. 

At the first session of the Diet a Christian was elected speaker 
of the Lower House, while other important posts were held by 
Christians. In the war with China the Army allowed Bibles to 
be distributed among the troops and found a place for Christian 
chaplains. The Salvation Army began its welcome ministry to 
the underprivileged. The visit of Dr. John R. Mott brought 
inspiration to a church under trial. The missionaries found 
travel to the country districts greatly eased when passports 
were abolished. And in the next to last year of the century the 
new treaties with the nations whereby they received Japan on 
terms of equality relieved that source of strained relations. 

Again the number of missions had doubled, and now there 
were thirty-six. Protestant Christians numbered 41,808, Greek 
Catholics 25,231 and Roman Catholics 53,924, a total of 120,963 
in spite of the trials of the preceding decade. Protestant mis¬ 
sionaries numbered 512 plus wives, and there were 1,345 
time Japanese workers. 

The year 1900 saw two great planning conventions that • 
sensed a changed, favorable response of the Japanese public to 
Christianity — they were the Third Missionary Conference and 
the Christian Educational Conference. They reorganized as the 
Federation of Christian Missions, to meet regularly every year 
thereafter. The new century started with a revival, indicating, 
that the stage of reaction was over. 

However, the Japanese church was beginning to feel its adult¬ 
hood and to share in the self-confidence that characterized the 
nation after its victory over Russia in 1905 and the signing of 
the alliance with Britain. The leadership of the church was to 
be in the hands of the Japanese themselves, not of people from 
abroad. During the succeeding decades the question of the rela¬ 
tion between foreign missionaries and the Japanese church was«* 
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up for constant debate. The tendency was all toward putting 
more control into the hands of the indigenous church, where of 
course it ought to be, just as far as the church showed its capa¬ 
bility. 

Efforts to make the church stand on its own feet have some¬ 
times been interpreted as anti-missionary or anti-foreign, and 
in an occasional instance this may have been the case. But it 
would be a mistake to explain the whole movement in this 
way. The great men of the early church did not enter it for ma¬ 
terial advancement; on the contrary, they did not want to be 
indebted to anyone for anything except the introduction to 
the Christian faith. They were from the class most noted for 
strength of character and high ideals. It grieved them to see the 
ease with which some of their compatriots accepted subsidies. 
Because they saw that the greatest advance was made by the 
churches that were most self-reliant, they threw their influence 
on the side of a strong indigenous organization, and this spirit 
was sometimes mistaken for ingratitude or opposition. 

The Union Christian Hymnal^ published in 1903, gathered 
up the best of what had already been done in hymnology by 
the separate churches. Most of the hymns are translations of the 
old hymns of Christendom, only a few being original, and this 
is one of the strong ties binding Japanese Christians to fellow 
Christians of other lands. 

The National Union of the Y.M.C.A. was formed in 1903, of 
six city and fifty-one student associations. It was permitted 
to do welfare work for the soldiers in the Russo-Japanese War 
of 1904-5. In 1905 the Y.W,C.A. was founded, the first secre¬ 
taries being Miss Caroline Macdonald, who afterwards devoted 
herself to work for the inmates of prisons, and Miss Michi 
Kawai, later the founder and principal of a progressive school 
lor girls, independent of foreign control but thoroughly Chris¬ 
tian. This decade saw the beginning of Kagawa’s sacrificial work 
for the underprivileged. 
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As the government had become alarmed over the deteriorat¬ 
ing moral condition of the country, a Conference of Religions 
was called in 1912 to plan counter measures, and here the Chris¬ 
tian church was treated as on a par with Buddhism and Shinto, 
even though legal recognition had not yet been granted. 

As a result of the World Missionary Conference in Edinburgh 
a Continuation Committee was set up in Japan, in connection 
with a visit by Dr. John R. Mott. This committee lasted from 
1913 to 1922, when it gave place to the National Christian 
Council. Out of the committee came a three-year general evan¬ 
gelistic campaign. Several such campaigns have been carried 
out in later years, and usually on a three-year pattern. Some half 
million people have attended the meetings. Forward move¬ 
ments in the various denominations followed the first general 
campaign. 

The giving to the churches rose from $150,000 in 1910 to 
$290,000 in 1915 and then to $750,000 in 1920. This is some 
indication of the growth being made by the church. 

For a time it looked as though World War I would convince 
Japan that Christianity was a failure. However, if Christianity 
were to be condemned for its inability to prevent war. Buddhism 
must likewise be blamed, a conclusion that Japan was not ready 
to accept, llie Japan of the samurai was impressed, too, by the 
valiant showing in war made by the nations that she had been 
inclined to despise because of their Christian nurture. 

At the coronation of Emperor Taisho in 1912 half of the four¬ 
teen people who received decorations were Christians. Converts 
continued to be drawn from the educated classes, but there were 
few from the laboring, farming, and fishing classes. 

The establishment of a Christian university was now put high 
among the needs of the Christian community. Though the 
university did not materialize, the effort to establish it brought 
about the founding of the Woman’s Christian College in 1918 
with the backing of six mission boards. Dr. Inazx) Nitobe be- 
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came the first president, but since he was ako secretary of the 
League of Nations, Miss Tetsu Yasui served as the leader and 
kter succeeded him. Up to 1900 women’s education had been 
entirely in the hands of the Christian church, and now the estab¬ 
lishment of the Woman’s Christian College meant that the 
church would not relinquish its leading role in this important 
field. The cause of education was further served by the English 
Teachers’ Movement of the Y.M.C.A., which placed 250 for¬ 
eign teachers in government schools in the thirty-year period 
between 1890 and 1920. 

The Christian church by its very successes was, in a way, 
making its future more difficult. It was stimulating and setting 
examples of effective methods of working before the other re¬ 
ligions, while at the same time it was making its moral ideak 
so well known throughout the land that they were no longer 
recognized as the unique possession of the church. 

The Chrktian Literature Society in its first ten years had 
scattered over Japan 167 million pages of Chrkt-centered litera¬ 
ture. The Newspaper Evangelkm Movement was reaching 
through articles in the daily press and through circulating 
libraries multitudes of people to whom the church could not 
otherwise minister. 

One handicap that direct evangelkm had to face was the fact 
that many mksionaries and Japanese workers were getting 
tied up in committee and school work and other time-consum¬ 
ing forms of activity. The personal touch was apt to be lost. 
It ako tended to keep workers concentrated in the cities rather 
than scattered throughout the countryside. And those barren 
years of the nineties had cut down on the number of theological 
students so much that the supply of Japanese pastors suffered 
during the ensuing period. 

The seventh decade of Chrktian work, 1919-1929, found 
Japan in the process of rapid industrialization. Labor was being 
organized, and there were said to be forty radical labor bodies 
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in Tokyo alone. There was bloodshed in Kobe, which would have 
been worse if Kagawa had not exerted his influence among the 
labor organizations. Hopes for international peace were pinned 
on the Washington Conference on Limitation of Armaments in 
1922, and there was a popular demand for military reform. 
Christianity affected and was affected by these movements. 

Then came the great earthquake and fire of 1923, which 
flattened and burned large parts of Tokyo and Yokohama and 
the surrounding region. One hundred and twenty-five thousand 
people were killed and 2,000,000 rendered homeless, the prop¬ 
erty damage amounting to over 7,000,000 yen. The Christian 
forces lost 76 churches, 8 boys’ and 16 girls* schools, 8 social 
settlements, and 9 Christian publishing houses. Japan was tem¬ 
porarily paralyzed, but the forces of recovery started almost 
immediately. America’s help at that time was greatly appreci¬ 
ated, but the gratitude was partly cancelled by the American 
Exclusion Act that was passed the very next year. Fortunately, 
there was not much tendency to blame the Christian church 
for this act of the American government. 

So strong was the sentiment for church union that a Basis 
of Union was seriously discussed and the churches jointly sent 
delegates to the World’s Sunday School Convention in Los 
Angeles and to the Jerusalem Conference. Another cooperative 
evangelistic campaign was started, to be called the Kingdom 
of God Movement, and to aim at the conversion of a “million 
souls.” Hopes were high that Christianity would win Japan. 

Christian Institutions 

Christian schools were depended upon to give a high-grade 
education and at the same time to lead to decisions for Christ. 
One problem was the securing of Christian teachers qualified to 
teach all the different branches. This proved quite impossible, 
with the result that some, in both Protestant and Catholic 
schools, had to be recruited from among non-Christians. 
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The presence in the classrooms of non-Christian instructors 
complicated the matter of bringing the students to a decision 
for Christ. Fortunately, such teachers did not often take ad¬ 
vantage of their position to try to counteract the Christian in¬ 
fluence of the schools. However, the shortage of Christian teach¬ 
ers prevented the realization of ideal conditions. This situation 
continues today and is one of the reasons why so much thought 
has been given to the establishment of a top-grade Christian 
university that should be second to none, beginning with a 
school of pedagogy. 

The decade of the 1930’s was not only a time of military ag¬ 
gression abroad; it was a period of political assassinations at 
home. Communists were hunted from their hiding places and 
imprisoned. Control of labor became more strict. Japan with¬ 
drew from the League of Nations and proclaimed a New 
Order in East Asia. Official corruption and bribery came to the 
surface and dismayed the country with their prevalence. A 
Religious Organizations Bill was finally passed, after four previ¬ 
ous failures. While this bill recognized Christianity for the first 
time, its existence made possible stricter controls over all the 
religious bodies. The move toward totalitarianism became un¬ 
mistakable. But even in the midst of confusion Christianity 
made progress. 

The Madras Conference in 1938 and the first World Confer¬ 
ence of Christian Youth took Japanese and missionary delegates 
abroad. In the spring of 1941 a deputation of nine church leaders 
went to the United States to “explore the distinctive contribu¬ 
tion which the Christians of both nations should make toward 
the betterment of Japanese-American relations, and strengthen 
the bond between the Christians of Japan and the Christians 
of the United States.” 

The Kingdom of God Movement was carried through with 
encouraging results, and an All-Japan Christian Conference de¬ 
cided to continue it for two more years in order to conserve 
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and increase the results. Out of this campaign came the starting 
of the Kingdom of God Weekly, with the largest circulation of 
any Christian periodical in Japan up to that time. 

A splendid office building to house the Christian Literature 
Society and the foreign Bible societies had been opened in the 
main shopping center of Tokyo. The Japan Bible Society was 
organized to take over the work that had been carried on so 
notably by the three foreign societies. 

During this time, when the possibility of a general union ot 
churches still seemed remote, several unions of bodies that 
were not widely different in doctrine and practice had been con¬ 
summated or were in process.® 

Another Nation-wide United Evangelistic Campaign was 
set for the years 1939-1941. But before this time was up the 
Religious Organizations Bill came into effect, and then the 
strength of the churches went into working out ways of com¬ 
plying with the requirements of that bill. 

The bill became effective on April i, 1940. Officials stated 
that its purpose was not to control bodies unnecessarily but to 
mobilize the national spirit. Religious matters were to be 
handled in the Ministry of Education. It was required that 
each sect and denomination have one national head, who would 
represent it before the government. The religious bodies would 
be exempt from taxation. There was to be no state direction of 
doctrine. All appointments of workers were to be subject to 
review by the Ministry of Education. The minimum size for 
a religious body was set arbitrarily at five thousand members 
and fifty churches. As no smaller unit would be recognized, it 
was necessary for those whose membership and churches fell 
below the required number to unite with other bodies. If not, 
they would be considered just as religious associations and be 
subject to supervision by the prefectural government, which 
meant the local police. 

In preparation for union Protestant leaders set up a commis- 
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sion to frame a constitution for a united church. Four sections 
were appointed, on organization, creed, ministerial personnel 
(including schools), and finance. On October 17 there was a 
Laymen’s Rally on the Aoyama Gakuin campus, at which the 
Christians declared themselves as behind the “new order,” 
and the following day it was decided to unite. 

Thirty-two autonomous denominations were combined ac¬ 
cording to similarities in organization and doctrine into eleven 
blocs, which together were to make up the Church of Christ in 
Japan. Of the Episcopal churches, only one third entered the 
united church. The Salvation Army became a church with 
pastors and sacraments in order to qualify for entering the 
union. It was understood that this body would handle the social 
welfare work of the united church. 

The formal organization of the united church was effected 
on June 24 and 25, 1941, and in November of that year was 
recognized by the government. The Reverend Mitsuru Tomita 
was elected director, a position which he held until the end of 
the war. There was to be a biennial meeting of the General 
Assembly. Each of the geographical districts also would hold 
meetings. At headquarters there would be the Executive Com¬ 
mittee and the bureaus. Such was the organization of the 
Protestant Christian body in Japan when the war came on. 

Meanwhile Kagawa and his secretary, the Reverend Kiyozumi 
Ogawa, were under arrest for three weeks, and Daikichiro 
Tagawa, the prominent Christian layman and leader in Par¬ 
liament, was given a prison sentence for supposed disloyalty. 
The Salvation Army and the Episcopal Church were under 
suspicion and subjected to investigation because of their close 
affiliation with headquarters in England. Christmas festivities 
were curtailed because December 25 was commemorated as 
the anniversary of the death of the previous emperor. Christian 
schools and churches bowed to public opinion and declared for 
independence from the foreigner. 
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The missionaries were left without any administrative con¬ 
nection with the churches, but as individuals they were assured 
that they were welcome to stay on in Japan if they wished to 
do so. Those who decided to remain were only a small fraction 
of the number in Japan at the height of missionary activity. 
When the Western associates of the Japanese Christians bade 
them farewell, it was with the confidence that, whatever might 
happen, the Japanese Christians and the Japanese church would 
be feithful to their trust. They were sure that, even though war 
came and Christian fellowship was temporarily strained, it 
would be restored when the storms of war had passed over. 

Roman Catholic Missions 

Prior to 1873 the Foreign Missions Society of Paris was in 
charge of Roman Catholic evangelistic work in Japan. Since 
that time numerous missions in addition to the French have 
come in. More than thirty congregations of nuns have come for 
school and social service work. 

The Roman Catholic missionaries and their Japanese as¬ 
sociates have conducted boys’ and girls’ school and university 
work as well as theological seminary instruction. Since 1931 
they have operated publishing houses and issued the Catholic 
News. They have administered leper asylums, hospitals, san¬ 
itaria, and settlements. Catholic Action, the body of laymen 
acting under the clergy, promotes the Catholic Young Men’s 
Association and various study clubs. There are also religious 
orders committed to poverty, chastity, and obedience, whose 
members follow the contemplative religious life — the Trap- 
pists, the Carmelite Sisters, and the Adoration Sisters. 

In 1936 the Holy See approved attendance at the State Shinto 
shrines. Under the terms of the Religious Organizations Bill, 
the United Catholic Council was organized and given govern¬ 
mental recognition in May of 1941. 

With the shadow of war coming on, the foreign priests made 
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way for their Japanese associates to take over the administrative 
positions in church and school. In 1940 the total Roman 
Catholic population in Japan proper was 119,224. The number 
of foreign priests, sisters, and brothers left in Japan at the 
beginning of the war was 845. 

Japan Orthodox Church Mission 

Father Nicolai founded and led the Japan Orthodox Church 
for a half century. He located at first in Hakodate, where he 
was chaplain in the Russian Consulate. For ten years he engaged 
in language study. In 1872 he moved to Tokyo, and from this 
center the church grew rapidly. He became bishop in 1885 
and later archbishop. He died in 1912, at which time the church 
membership numbered 33,000, while the cathedral, an out¬ 
standing landmark in Tokyo, stood as a monument to his single- 
handed labors. 

He was succeeded by Bishop Sergius, who was made arch¬ 
bishop in 1921 and metropolitan in 1930. From the time of 
the Communist revolution no funds were received from abroad, 
and the work was therefore restricted. In 1940, because of the 
international situation. Bishop Sergius resigned and set about 
writing a history of the Orthodox Church in Japan. At that 
time the number of churches was 184, and the number of church 
members was some 40,000. Unfortunately, fictions developed 
in the church after his resignation, so that it was not in a good 
position to meet the difficulties of the war years. 




He was not yet eleven years old, but his samurai mother had instilled 
in him many of the highest ideals of his class, especially the conviction 
that nobleness of life is to be found in sacrifice for something greater 
than oneself. These standards had been exemplified in Kiyomasa 
Kato, a samurai who was the soul of loyalty, submissive to his master 
and forgetful of himself. 

Hero-worship came easily to this boy. As proof of his earnest ambi¬ 
tion to achieve great things through the good graces of his hero, he 
vowed to give up the eating of fish. To appreciate the extent of this 
privation remember that there was practically no meat in the Japa¬ 
nese diet at that time (1868). He was still abstaining when he was thir¬ 
teen and the time had come for him to be sent to a boarding school. 

On his last night at home his mother said to him, '‘You know that 1 
am keenly sensitive to the spirit that prompted you to make your 
vow and has enabled you to keep it. But now that you are going out¬ 
side the home and will eat with other students in the dormitory from 
a common kitchen, your refusal to cat fish will mean inconvenience 
and trouble for all concerned and may be interpreted as unwilling¬ 
ness to conform to the customs of the school. Moreover, you will be 
demanding more of your brain and your body and will need the 
nourishment that fish can give you. Let me take over your vow and 
perform it for you. Surely your hero will understand a mother’s desire 
to do this for her son,” 

The boy agreed reluctantly to his mother’s suggestion, for he knew 
that she was none too robust and needed nourishing food. But he 
knew also her indomitable spirit and that it would carry her through. 

Who arc these two — the son and the mother? The boy was 
Masahisa Uemura whose name is known to many of us today through 
his illustrious daughter, Mrs, Tamaki Uemura, who resumed her 
fiunily name after her husband’s death. 

Tlie young hero-worshiper became a Christian in his teens, and his 
mother not long after, both of them finding in Christ the only worthy 
object for their loyalty and devotion. — ^ace Kerr. 





apter 5 


HOW THEY HAVE BEEN 
THINKING 

Various cultural sources in the far east have con- 
tributed to the making of Japanese thought patterns. The ele¬ 
ments in the patterns have undergone a long processing in the 
island kingdom, under the influence of geographical and politi¬ 
cal isolation over a period of centuries and by the regimentation 
of the common people. Influencing the whole development has 
been the mythical story of the origin of the race, skillfully 
manipulated through the centuries to make the people believe 
that they were destined by the gods to lead the world’s civiliza¬ 
tion. 

Social Pressures 

The Japanese have been brought up in a social system in 
which the family, not the individual, is the unit. Under this 
system — now in process of change — the father was the auto¬ 
cratic head of the family, and none might gainsay his most 
arbitrary decisions and actions. If he died, the authority went 
to the eldest son, to whose will even the mother must be 
subservient. The younger brothers might not marry without 
his consent. Of course, what use was made of that authority 
depended upon the character of the individual, and it was not a 
power that was subject to constant abuse. 

In marriage, the prime consideration was not the happiness of 
the two individuals most concerned, but the carrying on of the 
family line. The Japanese wife’s position was completely sub- 
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ordinate to that of her husband. It was customary for the hus¬ 
band to walk a pace ahead of his wife. Willfulness came naturally 
to the boys in the family, because they were more pampered 
than the girls. At mealtime the fether and sons ate first, the 
girls next, and the mother, most likely, last of all. 

It would seem that the women were always getting the short 
end of things. Actually, however, they have had quiet ways of 
getting their opinions accepted. Christian homes and homes that 
have had contact with the West have taken the lead in achieving 
more equality. 

In the countryside, where the individual was under the eyes 
of not only his immediate family but of other close relatives 
also, it was very hard to take an independent step. That is one 
of the reasons why Christianity spread better in the cities, 
where people were living more on their own. The temple and 
the shrine added their weight to the conservative tendencies, for 
family registers and community records were kept by the priests, 
who did not hesitate to make arbitrary use of them. How could 
the individual be impressed with a sense of his own worth and 
have the courage to step out for himself when all these influences 
were arrayed against him? 

During the Tokugawa period hard and fest lines were drawn 
for the whole social order. What a person was to do when fiiced 
with any situation was laid down for him. The government 
seemed to be doing its best to take away all initiative from the 
people. It is a striking phenomenon, whatever may liave been 
the cause, that during this whole era the population did not in¬ 
crease over the thirty million with which it started. 

When the Tokugawa regime went into the discard some of this 
paternalism went with it. However, the impressions had sunk in 
deeply. The docility of the Japanese people in allowing them¬ 
selves to be led into the war, their passivity under controls dur¬ 
ing the war, and the way they accepted the Emperor’s orders to 
cease the conflict are largely the result of this training. Another 
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result is their tendency to be at a loss when faced with an un- 
familiar situation. This trait explains their willingness to turn 
to their conquerors for help in the staggering task of recon- 
structing the life of the nation along democratic lines. Herein 
lies one of Christianity’s great opportunities. 

Other manifestations of this paternalistic control have de¬ 
layed the freeing of the Japanese from intellectual and social 
bondage. Among these have been the educational system, the 
control exercised over religious bodies, and the unfolding of the 
idea of Japan’s divine mission. 

Education previous to the modern period had been carried on 
largely in schools connected with the Buddhist temples. The 
modernizing of the system came with remarkable rapidity. Soon 
the face of Japan was covered with elementary schools, and then 
with higher institutions as they were called for, so that the na¬ 
tion has claimed literacy for over 99 per cent of the population. 
A pertinent question to ask is whether literacy is the ability to 
read and write or the ability to use such learning creatively. 
Unfortunately, the training in these schools has followed the 
method of mass production, with little attention paid to indi¬ 
vidual traits. 

Policies have been dictated by the Education Ministry of the 
central government. Textbooks have been prepared by offi¬ 
cials for the entire country. The training of teachers in normal 
schools has been closely prescribed, so teachers in primary 
schools have been notoriously narrow-minded. Even on the col¬ 
lege level the teacher has been an autocrat and the student has 
accepted what was told him. To disagree with the statement of 
a teacher was almost unthinkable. The lecture system has been 
conunon practice, and the object of study largely one of passing 
examinations. 

The number of schools above the primary grades being insuffi¬ 
cient to accommodate all the applicants, there has been tre¬ 
mendous competition in entrance examinations. The number of 
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applicants has been regularly four or five times the number to be 
accepted, with the proportion sometimes running as high as one 
in twenty. Students who failed went back to their homes in dis' 
grace, and suicide even among teen-agers has not been unknown. 
Bribery of teachers and cheating by students have been other 
unfortunate results. 

But the principal point to notice is that the government could 
and did dictate what was to be taught to each pupil at each and 
every stage of his development. More and more this teaching 
laid stress on State Shinto and Japan’s place in the sun. As the 
threat of war grew greater, any teacher who dared contradict 
the accepted theory was in danger of losing his post or getting 
into the hands of the “thought police.” The only alternative 
was to conform and sacrifice one’s intellectual integrity. Of 
course, the bulk of the teachers did not face this dilemma; they 
accepted the government’s word at face value. 

Regimentation worked most effectively among men who 
were called to compulsory military service. From the time the 
new soldier entered the barracks he began to behave as an auto¬ 
matic part of the fighting machine. He was no longer an indi¬ 
vidual with a mentality and conscience of his own. The cause to 
which he was to give himself, heart and soul, was glamourized by 
being identified with the Emperor himself, and anything and 
everything was justified because it was done for the Emperor. 
Things were done in his name of which he probably never 
dreamed. 

Discipline was of the strictest. For the slightest infraction of 
rules a man was subject to being slapped or more severely pun¬ 
ished. Soldiers of each rank could take it out on those in ranks 
below. The defense often made in the war crimes trials was that 
nothing worse was done to the prisoners than was practised on 
the Japanese soldiers by their own superiors. 

It would have been a disgrace for the Japanese soldier to sur¬ 
render; therefore, he felt that he could treat prisoners with the 
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same sort of contempt that he was told he himself would ex¬ 
perience were he to surrender. If he died fighting for the Em¬ 
peror, no matter what his life might have been before, he be¬ 
lieved that he would be deified at the Yasukuni Shrine. 

All these ideas colored the thinking of the soldier and made 
him a different being, in part, from what he had been before. 
However, a reading of letters sent back by some of the men who 
never returned from the battlefront shows how greatly they 
valued home and dear ones. It is reasonable to believe that many 
of the survivors retained the same feeling, so there is hope that 
the millions of repatriated soldiers may fit into the new Japan. 

Religious teaching had been forbidden in the school system. 
However, when State Shinto was declared not to be a religion 
its tenets could be and were taught in every school every day 
without contravening the law. It was called ethics or patriotism, 
but the individual teacher could put as much religious content 
into his teaching as he pleased, as long as it came under the title 
of State Shinto. 

These were some of the pressures, family, social, and govern¬ 
mental, under which the Japanese people had to live their lives. 
It is no wonder that they developed the mental sets and com- 
plexes that came into evidence before and during the war. Their 
artificially developed capacity to adjust helps to account for the 
fantastic paradoxes in the nation’s behavior patterns. 

The Japanese appear to be completely self-contradictory in 
the attitudes they display on different occasions. They can 
swagger and they can cringe, be adamant and yielding. One of 
the greatest of these paradoxes is the change that came over a 
man when he laid aside his kimono and donned his military uni¬ 
form. How could people so mild and peace-loving at home be 
guilty of such atrocities abroad The Christian forces of other 
lands should try to understand these conflicting reactions, for 
they all have a bearing on the approach that should be made to 
the Japanese mind and heart. 
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Sense of Obligation 

A considerable part of the differences between the West and 
Japan in the matter of thought patterns and resulting actions are 
centered in the complicated and exaggerated idea of obligation 
held by the Japanese. This has resulted from the immense pres¬ 
sures to which the individuals have been subjected. They 
probably do not feel the compulsions as something from the 
outside. The response has become habitual through the cen¬ 
turies, and modern Japan has not taken to psychoanalyzing its 
social complexes. If some of the rest of us could realize how our 
own relationships arc conditioned by unconscious pressures we 
might be more tolerant in regard to Japanese susceptibility. 

However, it does seem as though the Japanese have had more 
than their share of pressures. Obligation toward self is frequently 
at odds with obligation toward family, society, or nation. In 
such cases self surrenders the field to the group. A maiden with 
obligation to preserve her chastity may allow herself to be sold 
to a brothel in order to secure the means with which to keep her 
aged parents from want. In marriage or the choice of profession a 
young man’s best interests may be sacrificed to satisfy family 
demands. There are many other conflicting loyalties. 

Because of the obligation not to make things unpleasant for 
another person, a smile wreaths the face while the heart is writh¬ 
ing with pain. Physical pain, too, is borne in the Spartan way. 
"Fhe truth is often concealed, just because if known it might 
make the hearer unhappy. The shopkeeper considers it more 
polite to say that an article will be ready by a certain time than 
to admit that he cannot meet the deadline. Westerners are often 
fooled by thinking that a “yes” means assent, when it may 
mean no more than that the listener hears what is said. The de¬ 
sire not to oppose the opinion of another leads to silence that 
does not give consent, and that may be followed by passive 
opposition. Yet in public meetings debate may be so violent as 
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to result in fisticuffs. Violent debate followed by fraternization 
is a new idea. Multitudes of conventional words and phrases are 
used, both parties knowing that they are not to be taken in their 
dictionary sense. The thought behind the words may be some¬ 
thing entirely different. Well, we in the West arc apt to condone 
“white lies” sometimes, and a “good-by” does not always mean 
“God be with you.” 

Meticulous politeness is part of the Japanese code of etiquette. 
The salutations are in set forms. Bowing from the waist is done 
so frequently that that particular exercise can be omitted from 
the daily dozen without harm. A favor or gift is invariably 
acknowledged again at the next meeting. One is sometimes em¬ 
barrassed by being thanked for a deed that he has already for¬ 
gotten or that has been performed by some other member of 
the family without his knowing it. 

Access to a room may be blocked by two persons, each trying 
to penuade the other to enter first. Then it may be difficult to 
get into the room because those already there have taken the 
humbler positions near the door. A cup of tea offered to a guest 
is apt to get stone cold before he sips it, even though he has not 
eaten for hours, just because he must not seem too eager to 
satisfy his appetite. One speaks in terms of depreciation of his 
favors or gifts to another. EKic deference is shown to elders and 
superiors. Yet, despite this standardized politeness, a situation 
to which no rule applies may be met without any show of 
spontaneous graciousness. 

In the recent past, the expenditure of as much as 20 per cent 
of the family income for gifts was not considered excessive. 
New Year’s gifts, midsummer gifts, anniversary gifts, gifts on 
one’s return from a trip, gifts to children who came calling with 
their parents, gifts in return for gifts received — they were given 
in almost unceasing flow in prewar days. Even now, after all the 
losses by bombing and fire, a precious remnant from former 
days is not infrequently given as a mark of appreciation. The 
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Westerner just does not try to keep up, for if he makes a return 
for a gift, he is very apt to receive something in return for the 
return, and so the race goes on. 

It is common to make monetary gifts to a bereaved family. 
But the difficulty with such gifts is that it is necessary to spend 
part of the money to buy gifts for the givers. A widow is obli¬ 
gated to make the rounds as many as three times before she has 
paid off all the obligation. Sometimes the debt to donors is met 
by contributing the gifts to some institution or charitable or¬ 
ganization. When it is the wage-earning member of the family 
who has been removed by death, it seems a pity that there 
should be any strings attached to the gifts. 

The feeling that one must play to win has been an obstacle to 
the development of true sportsmanship in Japan, so keen has 
been the sense of obligation toward the school or the organiza¬ 
tion represented. Teams have been known to burst into tears 
when defeated. During the war the Minister of Education de¬ 
clared that baseball could be played only if it was for building 
up the national spirit, and not for mere pleasure. Cheer-leaders 
take themselves very seriously, and there is little spontaneity 
about the cheering and singing at games. 

When a house catches on fire the family assumes a responsibil¬ 
ity toward the neighborhood. No matter how heavy the loss, 
they are expected to make gifts to the neighbors and the fire 
department, by way of apology for the trouble their carelessness 
has caused. 

In China it is said that one hesitates to help a person even 
though his life may be in danger, because that obligates the 
savior to continue to care for the life he has rescued. In Japan it 
is the other way around, for the one in a position to give help 
may hesitate to place under obligation the person who needs 
his aid. 

The sense of obligation does not stop with human beings. Me¬ 
morial services are held to express gratitude to needles that 
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have been broken or lost in the service of humanity, and even 
old hats and dead insects are remembered that way. Perhaps it 
would be better if some of the solicitude were expended on living 
animals, for the sense of mercy does not extend very far in the 
face of animal suffering, and cruelty to some kinds of animals is 
not uncommon. 

Blunders or failures must not be allowed to get too much 
publicity. “Face-saving” is a necessary procedure, even when it 
fools nobody. It is considered better form to give an incompe¬ 
tent person a chance to resign than to drop him unceremoni¬ 
ously. A euphemistic phrase that has been in common use for 
officials whose services are no longer needed is that they have 
been “relieved of their posts at their own request.” Any excuse 
is better than to have the embarrassing truth come out. 

When there has been a failure or a difficult situation in some 
organization and the matter has become public and must be 
acknowledged, frequently the head will accept the responsibility 
and resign, while in extreme cases he may even commit suicide. 
When each school had in its custody the semi-sacred pictures of 
the Emperor and Empress, it was the duty of the principal to 
see that they suffered no injury. In cases where they have been 
destroyed in fires that swept the buildings, headmasters have 
been known to take their lives by way of apology. To make 
amends for fiiilure on the battlefield, a commanding officer was 
expected to show his acceptance of the responsibility by doing 
away with himself. 

The sense of obligation is reflected most clearly in the lan¬ 
guage; social distinctions stand at every turn in verb endings, in 
honorary and derogatory prefixes and suffixes. There are no real 
pronouns; those in use arc derived from other words, mostly 
nouns, that express the ideas of superiority and inferiority. The 
language distinguishes between the speaker, the one spoken 
to, and the one spoken about, the gradation of language in 
each case depending on the relative social position. Of course. 
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in the haste of ordinary conversation these gradations are not 
always used, but the equipment is all there. The wife uses higher 
language to her husband than she hears from him. Servants are 
addressed in low terms and so are children, until they are old 
enough to be taught the more polite language by having it ad¬ 
dressed to them. Shoppers are not considerate in the terms they 
use to tradespeople. Officials in their official status may use low 
terms to people to whom they would use much more polite 
terms if they met them socially. Women regularly use more 
honorific terms than do men. The Emperor at the top has expres¬ 
sions that he alone uses. So it is that the language itself tends to 
make less of the individual and more of society and of the state. 
To be sure, the Japanese does not stop to ask himself what grade 
of language to use to another. The usage comes to him naturally, 
and is thus an indication of the extent to which the gradations 
are taken for granted. 

All this emphasis on obligation has resulted in some injury to 
conscience. The desire to cause no unpleasantness to another 
sometimes results in compromise with the truth. But there are 
advantages, too. Consideration for the feelings of others, un¬ 
obtrusiveness, politeness, even though somewhat superficial, all 
have their part in smoothing out some of the rough places along 
the way. It is hardly likely that the system could have survived 
so long if there had not been compensations. 

Fatalism 

There has been a fatalistic streak in Japanese character. The 
frequent visitation of the land by disastrous upheavals of nature 
is partial explanation of this. The Buddhistic inheritance is an¬ 
other. If a person thinks that things are going to happen no 
matter what he may do about it, he will not protest too strongly 
against things as they are. He will be submissive under regi¬ 
mentation and repeat once more the common phrase, ^^ShFl^ata 
ga nai*^ (There is nothing that can be done about it). 
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Further, the tendency to suicide seems to stem from a fatalistic 
view of life. One man assumes the responsibility for a great 
failure not his own, and takes his own life instead of staying on 
and trying to correct the blunder. Another out of shame for his 
own failure and the disgrace he has brought on his connections 
ends his life instead of trying to make good in some other field. 
Another finds himself blocked in attaining a great desire, and 
instead of persisting until he attains his goal he hurls himself 
violently into the next world. Two lovers despair of getting 
parental consent to their union and commit double suicide so as 
to be together in the next life. 

Modem suicide, accomplished by jumping into a volcano, 
down a waterfall, into the sea, or in front of a moving train, ap¬ 
pears more sordid than the ceremonious haraJ^i (suicide by 
slashing the abdomen with a dagger) of the samurai. The abdo¬ 
men, as in many ancient countries, was regarded as the seat of 
the soul. When a man was unjustly accused he wanted to prove 
his worth, and he did it by committing harakjfi. To be allowed 
to die in that way and at one’s own hand was taken as an honor. 
The popularity of the tale of the “Forty-Seven Ronin” who 
took this way out after avenging the death of their lord shows 
what a hold this concept still has on the Japanese mind. Death 
is even yet glorified more than life, and, Just so far as this idea 
holds, the East and the West part company. 

Freer Tendencies 

However, the thought-life of the people has found worth-while 
avenues for expression. Their industriousness has helped them 
to forge ahead of any other nation in the Far East. Their love of 
the b^utiful has produced a wealth of art. They have borrowed 
from their neighbors since early times, but they have always 
added something distinctive of their own. Intrigued by the 
beauties of nature and having learned to reproduce these beau¬ 
ties, Japan has charmed the world with her artistic products. 
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Her ancient arts were intended to train the spirit. Flower ar¬ 
rangement and the tea ceremony were a cultivation of the soul. 
The externals of these arts could be learned in a few brief les¬ 
sons, but years were required to make them instruments of the 
spirit. Japan’s gardens, her miniature landscapes, her dwarfed 
trees, her architecture — from simple home to elaborate temple 
and palace — all tell of a people steeped in beauty. What a 
blessing that the very center of all this culture, the ancient capi¬ 
tal of Kyoto, was spared from the destruction of war and has 
preserved her artistic heritage! 

World Influences 

The modern period saw Western education spread until Japan 
had everything from kindergarten to university, the latter 
culminating in the imperial universities among which Tokyo 
ranked first. In these intellectual workshops Japan’s old culture 
was supplemented by the thought of the Occidental world, 
which the Japanese assimilated as quickly as possible, until it 
was not regarded as foreign any longer. All this development 
made a profound impression on the intellectual life of the nation. 
The treasures of Japanese thought, wrapped up in her written 
language, were not available to the Western world save in an 
occasional translation; but the Japanese scholars had the tools 
for digging at will in the Occidental mines of learning. English, 
German, and other words were added to the language with a 
pronunciation fearfully and wonderfully made (look at sufuin- 
l^su for Sphinx, for instance) and the underlying ideas were 
taken over, too. 

Here was a Two-Aspect learning even more far-reaching than 
Two-Aspect Shinto had been. It was like the double wardrobe 
of the Japanese man — business suit for the daytime and native 
kimono for the evening — except that the garments of the mind 
were both worn together. The intellectual aristocracy was be¬ 
ginning to think in world terms, and outstanding individuals 
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were making valuable additions to the sum total of the world’s 
scholarship. But only a fraction of them took over the Christian 
basis of the learning of the West. Failure to appropriate that 
foundation, added to a recognition of the fact that the early 
Japanese tales were only myths, left the path open for agnosti¬ 
cism. The thought life of Japan grew more and more materialis¬ 
tic, and another step was taken toward the tragedy of these past 
years. 

The theater is one place where the emotions of the Japanese 
people do not have to be held under control. From early days 
Japan has had various types of drama. Tragedy was the pre¬ 
dominant note, but comedy had its place, too. The Noh dance, 
with actors wearing masks and elaborate costumes, through 
stately movement and to the accompaniment of music strange to 
Western ears, carried the audience far back in the history of the 
race. The Kabukiy a development of the Noh drama aimed at 
the common man, has as its theme the exploits of Japan’s heroes. 

Two types of puppet shows are a further development of the 
historical play. In one of these the figures are operated by strings, 
while in the other larger figures are held up and manipulated by 
from one to three operators in clear view of the audience but 
wearing black cloths over their faces to make them supposedly 
invisible. Storytellers and strolling paper-show performers, who 
unfold a series of pictures to the accompaniment of a rapid- 
fire explanation, hold child audiences entranced. Of more recent 
years skillful adaptations have been made of the type of play 
shown on the Western stage, particularly the revue, while 
movies are in great vogue, those from America being the most 
popular. The handling of Western music has far outgrown ama¬ 
teurism, until some of the vocal and instrumental soloists have 
become internationally known. The radio, under strict govern¬ 
mental control, has been a powerful educational force for many 
years. The materials and the audiences are all ready for an audio¬ 
visual campaign by the religious forces of the land. 
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Humor and Proverbs 

Though somewhat different in emphasis from Western humor, 
the jokes that bring a laugh to the Japanese will appeal as well 
to people in other parts of the world. There is the story of the 
man who sent his son to borrow a hammer from his neighbor. 
“Does he want to hammer wooden nails or iron nails?” “Why, 
iron nails, of course.” “Then he can’t have it, for I am not going 
to have my hammer worn out on iron nails.” When the boy’s 
father heard that answer he exclaimed, “The old skinflint. Then 
I shall have to use my own hammer. Run upstairs and get it. 
Son.” A laugh is a laugh the world around, and it eases strain and 
heals wounds. However, the Japanese, like many another person, 
is not too fond of having the laugh turned on himself. 

They have a wealth of proverbs and pithy sayings. Try these 
and figure out for yourself the Western equivalent. 

“Even a monkey sometimes slips from the tree.” 

“One hundred readings do not come up to one seeing.” 

“Applying eye-drops from the second story.” 

“Praying into a horse’s ear.” 

“After rain the ground gets firm.” 

“Drive a tiger from the front gate, and a wolf will come to 
the rear.” 

“Duty is weighty as a mountain, and life as light as a 
feather.” 

“Coming to the fair when it is all over.” 

“Preaching to Buddha.” 

Superstitions 

There arc lucky days for traveling, for getting married, for 
starting to build, and for planting. Strangely enough the days 
arc not always the same in different parts of the country. The 
demons should be driven away when the roof is put on a build¬ 
ing. A gate on the north side of a house is dangerous, for that is 
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the direction from which the demons arc most likely to enter. 
This is not to suggest that the air in Japan is populated with 
demons to the same extent as in some other countries of the Far 
East, and doubtless a considerable part of this sort of belief is 
traditional and does not actually motivate action. It is true, 
however, that fortunetellers are consulted even by the well 
educated, and quacks are always able to get a following from 
among those who have physical and mental ills. 



^uit jor .J^a^awa 


It is almost impossible to get Toyohiko Kagawa to keep clothes for 
himself. Recently he needed a suit badly to take the place of one that 
should have gone into the discard long ago. Knowing his reputation 
for often returning home wearing one less garment than when he 
left the house, because he had met someone who, he thought, needed 
it more, we proceeded very cautiously. When we thought we had 
adequate assurance that he would keep whatever we sent him instead 
of giving it away, we made a selection from relief packages of a good, 
strong suit, dark but not gloomy, and unobtrusive enough to satisfy 
his simple taste. We were told that he was quite pleased with it when 
he saw it. 

Imagine our sensations when we received this reply, written by his 
own hand: — 

Dear friends, 

Thank you very much for your kind gift to me. I appreciate your 
sympathy with us. As my daughter has no clothes, she wants to 
wear it. Therefore she wants to express her gratitude to you also. 

Sincerely, 


What a man! 

And whose is the suit now? — Grace Kerr, 


Toyohiko Kaoawa 
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Home 

The average Japanese home in town is a rather small affair on 
a tiny plot of land. A middle-class family has three or four rooms 
for its five to seven members. The size of the room is measured 
by the number of straw mats it takes to cover the floor, each mat 
being three feet by six. An eight mat room is considered fairly 
large. Several rooms can be thrown together by removing the 
sliding partitions. The house is a frame structure, rather flimsy 
and always a temptation to the fire demon. The doors and parti¬ 
tions, made of wooden frames covered with fiber paper and con¬ 
taining an occasional pane of glass, slide back and forth in 
grooves. Where possible a southern exposure is chosen for the 
main living room, so that the maximum of light and heat from 
the sun may be secured. 

Shoes are invariably left at the entrance in order that the mats 
may not be torn and dirtied. A good housekeeper keeps her 
house immaculately clean. The corridors with wooden floors arc 
kept highly polished with “elbow grease” and a cloth. Paint and 
stain are not used. With few shelves or closets, unneeded articles 
have to be put away carefully. The thickly padded quilts are 
spread out on the mats when bedtime comes and stacked away 
in one of the closets when the family rises in the morning; so 
the same room can serve a multitude of purposes. Unless there 
is a Western style room chairs arc not to be seen. The family 
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sit on cushions on the floor to eat, to study, to entertain guests. 
Privacy is practically impossible to secure. 

In cold weather the fingertips can be warmed over a charcoal 
brazier. The evening bath in a deep bathtub heated by an inset 
stove, as hot as the human body can stand, affords great comfort. 
Since the beginning of the war, because of lack of fuel and short¬ 
age of water, this home comfort has had to be foregone and an 
occasional trip is taken to a public bathhouse. 

Perhaps the least convenient room is the kitchen, with 
northern exposure and a dirt or roughly boarded floor. Cooking 
is done over charcoal, wood, or gas, or a single electric plate. A 
wood fire, to which most homes have been reduced since the 
war, requires that the stove be taken outdoors because there is 
no chimney to carry off the smoke. There is usually one cold 
water faucet or a water jar and a few utensils calculated not to 
take up much space. Only a few bare shelves go with the 
kitchen; if the family moves even the tin sink is taken along. It 
is evident that not much thought has been given to convenience 
in the home and that the woman has not spoken up for herself. 

A small garden, usually for flowers and shrubs rather than for 
vegetables, is enclosed along with the house behind a high fence 
or hedge. It seems inhospitable, but with land at such a pre¬ 
mium there would be no protection from one’s neighbors or the 
public if each house were not secluded in this way. Unpreten¬ 
tious as the place looks from the outside, it may be a work of art 
within. A Japanese home is never guilty of ostentatious display. 
In the alcove of the main room there is usually a scroll picture 
hanging on the wall, and one art object or a vase of flowers be¬ 
low. The scrolls are changed from time to time according to 
the season or the special occasion. There is no time when all the 
pictures are displayed at once. 

The richer the family the more ample the place, but the mark 
of simplicity will still be preserved. In the farming districts the 
houses are less enclosed, and the storage of tools and produce 
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makes neatness more of a problem. In the far north the climate 
has forced the building of tighter structures with the more fre¬ 
quent use of wood stoves, or hearths sunk in the middle of the 
floor for a charcoal brazier covered with a quilt over a protecting 
frame. 

The genera] architectural type seems to have been an importa¬ 
tion from the South Seas. It serves very well for warm weather, 
but living during the winter in one of those drafty buildings and 
with only a charcoal brazier for heating is a rather rigorous 
experience. 

Agriculture 

So long as the population of Japan did not go past the thirty 
million mark, as was the case through the Tokugawa period, it 
could support itself largely through agriculture in a self-sustained 
economy. However, as the population grew, an agricultural 
economy could no longer supply the needs of the people. Less 
than 20 per cent of the land is arable, the rest being mountain¬ 
ous. To get even that amount of farmland it has been necessary 
to develop dry fields fer up the hillsides and rice fields as far up 
the valleys as little rivulets contribute a supply of water, and 
also to reclaim land from the sea with a system of dikes. Rice, the 
main crop, needs to stand in water until it has matured, and the 
abundant rainfall favors its production. 

The life of the former in Japan has not been one of ease. The 
holdings of land have been small and the burden of rents and 
taxes heavy. As for back as the eighth century the system of 
tenancy began, the formers putting themselves under a powerful 
landlord for the sake of protection. Before the modern era they 
had sunk almost to the level of slaves. Through the Meiji 
Restoration, ownership became theoretically possible, but high 
taxes made this difficult to achieve. Statistics say that in 1892 
40 per cent of the formers were tenants, while twelve years later 
this had increased to 70 per cent. After paying rents, taxes, and 
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other necessary expenses, they were lucky if they could retain 
for their own purposes a third of what they had raised. The av' 
erage holding for a family was under two and a half acres. Ab¬ 
sentee landowners in the cities were getting control of more and 
more land. While a cooperative system was developed, it was 
actually under the control of the large owners rather than of the 
tenants or small owners. 

When the farmers reached a state of desperation they occa¬ 
sionally broke out into riots, as they did in 1918, demanding 
that somehow they be allowed to eat some of the rice they had 
produced instead of having to surrender it all and buy inferior 
food for themselves. To bring some relief to parents in such 
circumstances, girls would allow themselves to be sold to houses 
of ill fame in the cities or would go into the slavelike conditions 
of the large factories. There was extensive emigration to the 
northern island of Hokkaido, to Korea and Manchuria, to the 
South Seas, and even to South America. The unrest in the Army 
that sometimes approached revolt was inspired by the feeling 
of the soldiers from the country districts that their people were 
suffering from discrimination. 

Truly, the farmers needed some way in which to supplement 
their incomes. One of the best answers to this problem was the 
raising of silkworms. Spare time and spare hands could turn a 
profitable penny at this occupation. However, the interdepend¬ 
ence of the world was in evidence in the 1930’s and later when a 
turn of fashion toward nylon in faraway America cut down the 
amount of silk exported and farmers in the most remote parts of 
Japan found themselves again faced with an impossible financial 
situation. To get into debt was fatal because of the usurious rates 
of interest, but for most of them there was no way to escape 
that fate. 

The Christian social worker Toyohiko Kagawa was one of the 
leaders in developing a Farmers’ Union in 1922. Some light be¬ 
gan to be seen then on the formers’ problem. However, a radical 
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revision of the agricultural economy was necessary, and that was 
made impossible by the oncoming of the war. 

Although Japan’s mountains have placed limits on the 
amount of arable land, they have contributed to the country’s 
entrancing beauty, they have made possible a high development 
of hydroelectric power, they have supplied mineral wealth, and 
they have provided the forests that are Japan’s pride. China’s 
and Korea’s hills have been denuded, with infinite loss to the 
economy of those countries. The same thing might have hap¬ 
pened in Japan if wise governmental control had not provided 
for periodic cutting and replanting. Until wartime exigencies 
forced a relaxation of those restrictions, there was probably no 
nation that had a better record in reforestation. 

Fisheries 

With her great extent of coastline and hardy seafaring folk, 
Japan has been able to make seafood a very substantial part of her 
diet. Fresh fish, dried fish, canned fish, shellfish, everything from 
tiny shrimp to mammoth whale, has added protein to her diet. 
She combed the seas within sight of her own shores; she crossed 
the Pacific until the salmon fishers on that side feared that the 
waters would be depleted; she sent her whalers to the fatr 
Antarctic. She ate of the wealth of the sea and she exported for 
others to eat. But even fishing added to agriculture could not 
provide an adequate living for her growing population. 

Industry 

The only answer was manufacture and foreign trade. That 
meant closer international relations and eventually became an 
element in the international conflict. In order to manufacture 
goods Japan needed raw materials that she did not have within 
her borders, and when the goods had been manufactured she 
needed foreign markets in which to sell them. Both of these 
needs led to serious rivalries. 
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At any rate, temporary relief was given to the population. 
As an industrial nation Japan could support a hr larger number 
of people, and the former thirty million was destined to more 
than double within a very few decades. The nation increased 
in wealth, especially during the First World War when she had 
few sacrifices to make and could take advantage of markets in 
which competition had almost vanished. Big business, which we 
have referred to as the Zaibatsu industries, became enormously 
wealthy. But the ordinary Japanese worker was in almost as bad 
straits as his brother on the fu-m, for wages were low. The new 
wealth of the country was already being regimented for serving 
the nation and not the individual. 

Some of Japan’s scarcities were coal, iron, cotton, and oil. The 
conviction that securing these supplies must not be left to the 
whim of nations in possession of such commodities led to Japan’s 
advance into continental areas. Korea, then Manchuria, then 
North China — each step of advance seemed logically to lead to 
the next. The question of securing necessary supplies became 
involved with the political question of controlling the areas that 
provided these supplies. 

Supplemental light industry was developed in the rear of 
homes. Heavy industry followed the lead of the West. From 
being under the tutelage of other nations a few years before, 
Japan could now produce for herself almost everything, from 
toys and electric bulbs to locomotives and 45,000-ton battle¬ 
ships. Business establishments to handle the products of industry 
kept pace. Subsidized at first by government, both industry 
and business began to stand on their own feet. Then came the 
world-wide depression, and government got the reins again. 
Totalitarianism was on the increase. 

The people themselves achieved a higher standard of living, 
of course. The younger generation did not know what oil lamps 
were, so common had become the use of electricity, helped on 
by the country’s supply of waterpower. Education had been 
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compulsory up to the sixth grade. Now more young people 
were getting a chance at higher education. Transportation fecil- 
ities were increased and travel became easier. But still the hours 
of labor were long, near-slave conditions prevailed in factory 
dormitories, tenancy and debt increased among the fermers. 
Probably only a people long used to regimentation would have 
been so submissive. 

Kagawa and his associates did valiant work in developing la¬ 
bor movements in city and country and cooperatives to make 
the poor man’s money go farther. There was a Japan Federation 
of L^bor and later a Labor-Farmer Party. However, the con¬ 
trol was usually in other hands than those of the laborers them¬ 
selves. If it was not government control it was boss control. 
Government was in no mood to allow the laborers to get out of 
hand during these critical times, and with the approach of hos¬ 
tilities controls tightened and the union movement was gradu¬ 
ally crushed out. 

Living Standards 

In spite of handicaps Japan probably had the highest living 
standard in the Far East. She was not visited by widespread 
famine. Natural disasters might strike one part of the country, 
but the rest was safe and could help in relief and reconstruction. 
The nation was free from civil war and was unified even though 
voices of protest might be audible at times. There was an effi¬ 
cient leadership, and the individual shared in some of the gains 
made by the state. Japan was one of the first-class powers of the 
world, having needed only a brief half century to achieve that 
position. The people were proud of what their nation had done 
and were willing to sacrifice to make her still greater. They 
came to believe that they had a mission to lead the whole Orient, 
and for this they were willing to pay the cost. They felt sure 
that their investment would bring large returns during the 
coming years. 
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Soaa/ Welfare 

Medical science had made great strides. Cholera and plague 
might scourge the continent but they could not place foot on 
Japan’s soil. Government hospitals staffed by Japanese doctors 
were available except in the most remote country districts. 
Some of the medical men were known internationally and had 
made discoveries that were recognized in the medical profession 
everywhere. Other Oriental lands were dotted with mission 
hospitals, but those in Japan could be counted on the fingers of 
one hand. City water could be drunk without fear of epidemic. 
The average man knew the value of medical science and was glad 
to entrust himself to it. To be sure, there were some ancient prac¬ 
tices that did not fit in well with modern medical procedure, but 
they could do no particular harm, and might even do some 
good. 

One of the greatest threats to health was tuberculosis. Partic¬ 
ularly vulnerable were those of the student class, for they 
studied long hours and subsisted on inadequate nourishment. 
The existing sanitoria were not enough to meet the need, and 
when patients were allowed to stay at home there was not the 
proper protection for the other members of the family. How¬ 
ever, the danger was recognized, and progress was made in pre¬ 
ventive measures. If only eggs and milk and such foodstuffs 
could have been supplied more freely to build undernourished 
bodies, the tide might have been turned. 

Military Conscription 

When the samurai system was abolished and a beginning 
made of the formation of a modern army, conscription was 
adopted. This made every male from 17 to 40 liable for military 
service. It was usual for new recruits to be called up at the age 
of 20, and if that interfered with their schoolwork they could 
get part of the training under the military instructor in the 
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school and finish up whatever else was required after graduation. 
In time of peace the supply of young men was greater than 
needed, and so only the best qualified were chosen. They were 
then sent to the barracks, where the future soldiers lived a rigor¬ 
ous life. Their meals were frugal; their allowance was a few 
pennies a day; the drill was exacting. The unit sometimes did 
forced marches of forty-eight hours at a stretch, with not a 
minute out for sleep, only to have another task assigned as soon 
as they were back in camp. It was a life for which the boys from 
the farms were better prepared than were the city boys. They 
were apt to come out of it in the pink of condition, and, if sum¬ 
moned to war, ready for the intense cold of the northern plains 
or the heat of the South Seas. 

Recreation 

The idea of a limitation of working hours is of comparatively 
recent date in Japan. Labor laws limited the hours for the labor¬ 
ing classes. The small merchants, however, kept their shops open 
until late at night and the clerks, too, were on duty for those 
long hours. The idea of a summer vacation at some resort has 
only been for the man of leisure. School vacations in the lower 
grades have been only some six weeks at the longest. In college 
and university they have been longer, in order to give the 
student a chance to go into service for remuneration or experi¬ 
ence. 

The idea of excursions, however, is neither new nor imported. 
It has been the custom for pilgrims to make the rounds of 
temples and shrines. Merit was to be achieved in this way, and 
it would be something to talk about for a long time. The pilgrim 
dressed himself in white garb with leggings and straw sandals so 
as to be able to walk freely. A staff, a tinkling bell, a large um¬ 
brella hat, and a small wallet formed the rest of his equipment. 
On the hat were inscribed words that signified that the pilgrim 
was not alone — his god was traveling with him. 
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The ascent of Mt. Fuji has been another aim of tlie pilgrims. 
During the season long lines of them, young and old, men and 
women, make the trip. A record is kept of the places visited, 
either through having the seal burned on the pilgrim's staff with 
a hot iron or with a stamp in his record book. Sometimes the 
pilgrimage is made with a sincere religious purpase; at other 
times it may be just a good excuse for a jaunt. Innkeepers are 
kindly toward the pilgrims, often providing them with food and 
entertainment at reduced rates. 

Warlike sports have been practised by the Japanese since 
early days. Wrestling, fencing, and archery are the most popu- 
lar. Their object is either preparation for conflict or spiritual 
discipline; they are not just sports for sport's sake. In archery, 
for instance, the object is not to hit the target, strange as that 
may seem. It may take a person ten years to become an adept. 
Then, when the spirit is in tune and the body responds, it is 
taken for granted that he will hit the bull’s eye. 

Modern sports allowing more spontaneity have become popu¬ 
lar. Baseball, football, running, tennis, skiing, and swimming 
have all produced champions. Baseball is almost as popular in 
Japan as in America. Not only schools but business companies 
have their teams. 

Children have long had games similar, in most cases, to those 
played in Western countries. Hide-and-seek, dolls, kite-flying, 
and hop-scotch are among them. There are card games and 
other forms of entertainment for indoors. The children take 
avidly to Boy and Girl Scout activities. 

The circus comes to town periodically, equipped with ac¬ 
robats, clowns, and trained animals. The traditional religious 
festivals are occasions of great rejoicing. Great numbers of partic¬ 
ipants dress in special costumes and join in processions. The 
carrying of portable shrines, supposedly under the control of 
some god so that their movements cannot be predicted as they 
zigzag rapidly down the street, is one of the main features of 
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these festivals. Though these celebrations are religious in origin, 
there seems to be little of that element left in them now. 

Family life in Japan has had one serious defect in that the 
husband has not regarded his wife as his partner in fun and re- 
taxation. To be sure, Emilies do go together for outings. But 
there is a special class of entertainers, the well-known geisha, 
who are called in to make banquets more interesting. These 
geisha have had long years of training in music, dancing, and 
conversation. 

In recent years dance halls and night clubs have sprung up in 
large numbers. There are also the moving picture and legitimate 
theaters to provide entertainment. 

The Christian church has begun a program of counseling and 
publication of family-life literature related to the awakening 
interest in promoting healthy relations between boys and girls 
and between adult men and women. This program prepares for 
the building up of Christian homes that can take care of all the 
legitimate interests of life. 



^oun^ \Jetetan ^peali6 Out 


The other day wc met a charming young chap with bright eyes and 
a winning smile. He was a submarine commander during the war. He 
is only twenty-six even now, and is finishing his university course im 
Tokyo, commuting from a town on the seashore forty miles away. 

Tlxis lad broke up a crowd of Communists on the university campus 
not so long ago, as they were threatening physical violence upon a 
teacher who had refused to allow them the use of a classroom for one 
of their cell meetings. He took in the situation at a glance as he saw 
the teacher surrounded by the gang. Pushing his way in quickly he 
seized the professor by the arm and rescued him, striking out right 
and left as the two of them dashed away and outstripped their pur¬ 
suers. When I asked him how he accomplished such a feat he just 
said, “I had common sense.” He then went on to add that usually he 
tries to be cautious, because some are ready to accuse him of being a 
militarist, though it was not of his own volition that he entered the 
service. 

He told another friend about being sent into dangerous waters near 
the Philippines. He sank the ship he was after and returned to his 
commanding officer, who said, “By the grace and favor of His Im¬ 
perial Highness the Emperor you have been able to do this thing for 
your country.” This young fellow turned on him and said, “The Em¬ 
peror, nothing. It was by our own guts and the sweat that poured off 
our bodies that we sank that ship!” He got a call-down, of course, but 
not more, because of the success of his mission. 

Now, after having faced death every day for weeks on end, he 
carefully weighs everything he hears before accepting anything. No 
kindergarten type of Christian teaching will appeal to him or any 
others who have been through such experiences. He once said to us, 
“If more of my people who were opposed to war had been willing to 
speak out and die for their conviction, futile though that might have 
seemed, fewer of the young men of my generation would have been 
required to give their lives in the actual fighting.” — Grace Kerr. 
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THE END OF THE DREAM 

Then came war and its aftermath, as described in chapter 
One. The situation was not entirely the result of the psychologi¬ 
cal, religious, and economic patterns that we have been tracing, 
but certainly some of the warp and woof of the war, the war 
attitudes, and war behavior are to be found there. At the same 
time, the patterns came out into clearer color under the vivid 
light of the war situation. 

Spiritual Mobilization 

Spiritual mobilization meant that nothing was tolerated that 
did not serve the state in its great struggle. Censorship kept all 
information about what was happening abroad from the people 
except when officials gave approval to news releases. The 
“thought police” saw to it that any expression of disagreement 
with national policy was not repeated. Liberals in general were 
closely watched and clapped into prison on slight pretexts. Such 
ideas as “liberty,” “individuality,” and “democracy” were 
under ban, and the very words were to be stricken from the na¬ 
tion’s vocabulary. 

Imagine the plight of the Japanese Christians, numbering only 
a fraction of one per cent of the population. Linked in the pop¬ 
ular mind with the nations at war with Japan, this group was 
fieiced with a demand that it identify itself with a totalitarian sys¬ 
tem that was ready to challenge its most vital convictions. It 
was a situation to daunt the most stalwart heart, unless that 
heart had unusual reserves on which to draw. 
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The united Church of Christ in Japan» called the Nippon 
Kirisuto Kyodan, that had been consummated under govern 
mental pressure in 1941, achieved complete centralization The 
election of its director required the approval of the Minister of 
Education. The director was legally authorized to appoint all 
other officers, committeemen, and members of the General As¬ 
sembly. Actually these were elected by democratic processes and 
reported to the government as appointees. Gradually non- 
ecclesiastical organizations such as the Christian Literature So¬ 
ciety, the Bible Society, the Hymnal Committee, and the 
various youth movements were merged into the Kyodan. 

Supreme ecclesiastical authority was now vested in the hands 
of clerics, laymen having practically no voice. Sermon topics 
were subjected to review by the central authority. The executive 
office had taken on the atmosphere of a business concern. Re¬ 
gional committees and the local churches were consulted less and 
less in church matters. 

In spite of all this centralization, the original denominations 
retained their identity to some extent, especially in the financ¬ 
ing of their own churches. While there was always the probabil¬ 
ity of police surveillance of church services and committee meet¬ 
ings, the government in most cases did not press its controls 
as fer as the new laws allowed. 

The Kyodan started out with Bureaus of General Affairs, 
Home Missions, Overseas Missions, Education (including Sun¬ 
day school, Young People’s Societies, schools and kindergar¬ 
tens) Finance, Women’s Work, Social Welfare, and Publications. 
The numerous Christian publications were all united under the 
Kyodan News, 

Under wartime pressure the Education Bureau was changed 
to the Thought Bureau. It was through this channel that in¬ 
doctrination by the government was directed. Overseas missions 
were entrusted to a newly organized East Asia Bureau; the cross 
was to follow the flag into new territory. At home local com- 
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mittees were formed for carrying out wartime labor and other 
activities. The churches were expected to take their full part in 
the “spiritual mobilization” of the entire country. 

In general the church accepted the government’s view of the 
war and fitted into the pattern that was set for it. Christians as¬ 
sented to the doctrine of the superiority of the Japanese people 
to all others. The enterprise on which the empire had embarked 
was termed a “holy war,” and Christians naturally felt their 
responsibility to help as Japanese citizens. 

If there was any such thing as conscientious objection it was 
confined to a few individuals whose stories have not been pub¬ 
licized. Many of the younger pastors were called to the colors, 
while some were taken by the Army as religious advisers to the 
native populations in occupied areas. 

Representatives of the church were sent out under the East 
Asia Bureau for the purpose of linking up with the Christian 
forces of other lands and taking the place of the Western mis¬ 
sionaries who had by that time departed or been interned. One 
of their tasks was to encourage the development of union 
churches. Such unions were formed in Manchuria, North China, 
and the Philippines and attempted elsewhere. While these 
unions were instigated from the outside, there were doubtless 
many who were glad to see a union of Christian forces take place 
whatever the stimulus, as was the case in Japan itself. These 
church emissaries were not sent by the Army nor were their 
expenses paid by the Army, but Army facilities were made 
available to them in the accomplishment of their task. 

The course followed by the leaders shielded the churches in 
their care from any great difficulty with the suspicious authori¬ 
ties. This does not mean that the rank and file of the church 
members throughout the country or even the ministry of the 
church gave full approval to what the representatives did. But 
the average congregation was enabled to carry on as normal an 
existence as was possible under war conditions. Not suppression 
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by the authorities, but bombings and burnings and evacuations 
and ration lines cut the churches down to a fraction of their 
normal activities and reduced church attendance to one tenth 
of what it had been. 

Not only Christian institutions but individuals as well were 
subject to frequent questionings. This was especially true of 
people who were known to have international connections or to 
be on friendly terms with Westerners. All but a handful of the 
Protestant missionaries who were in Japan when the war broke 
out were interned in camps or else confined to their homes. 
Most of the missionaries were repatriated in two groups by the 
now famous S,S, Gripsholm; only about twenty Protestant 
missionaries were left in Japan for the full duration of the war. 
Because of the suspicion directed against Japanese who had any 
relations with these people, now enemy aliens, the contacts 
were few. However, there were valiant souls who braved the 
dangers and practically took the clothes off their backs and the 
food out of their mouths to help the interned missionaries in 
their need. The government put most of the mission property 
into the hands of the Kyodan office, which handled this trust 
faithfully and well. 

Christian schools were the target for many ultranationalistic 
attacks. The drillmasters assigned by the Army became more 
and more imperious, sometimes going as far as to demand that 
the Christian character of the schools be changed. In most 
places chapel and other religious exercises had to be given up. 
Inscriptions to benefactors of the schools were taken down under 
duress, either because they honored people of the enemy na¬ 
tions or because the metal was needed for the war effort. With 
the shrinking of the student bodies due to the Student Mobiliza¬ 
tion Order, some of the rooms and buildings became less neces¬ 
sary than before for school purposes, and these were requisi¬ 
tioned for storehouses or factories. On many campuses muni¬ 
tions were made, and in some cases the students were the work- 
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crs. Principals who did not accede to demands were removed 
on some pretext or Other, and men more compliant to the 
wishes of the Army were put in. Some of the schools were or¬ 
dered to take the word Christian from their charters. Students 
and faculty were obliged to attend ceremonies at the shrines. 

The answer made to these demands depended to a large extent 
on the character of the one in charge. Fortunately, there were 
many cases in which the principal was brave and tactful and 
strong enough to guard what had been put into his or her 
charge. Most of the schools struggled along and did what they 
could under adverse circumstances. Even though organized 
worship might be impossible, personal contacts could still be 
maintained between Christian teacher and student. 

The bombings were a final crushing blow to about half of the 
schools. The most tragic instance was the destruction of the 
Hiroshima Girls’ School. Buildings, faculty, and student body 
were almost completely blotted out in an instant of time, the 
upper classes perishing under the walls of the chapel where they 
were at worship. 

The Roman Catholics were less handicapped in continuing 
their work during the war, for over 800 of their missionaries 
remained in Japan during the war, and a considerable number 
of these were from the Axis nations. But they, too, had their 
troubles, suffering severe abuses. Nagasaki was to the Catholics 
what Hiroshima was to the Protestants, for a large proportion 
of its Christian community (which dates back to the time of 
Francis Xavier) was blotted out in the devastation wrought by 
one bomb. The Japan Orthodox Church carried on without rec¬ 
ognition, Metropolitan Sergius being subject to suspicion and 
indignities because of his nationality. 

The Christian Community 

But some attempt must be made to appraise the conditions 
found in the Christian community in Japan during wartime. 
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The picture looks black. White it certainly is not; but prob¬ 
ably some tint of gray is roost accurate. 

TTie church was faced with a dilemma — nay, more than one 
— and it found it hard to accept one horn to the absolute exclu- 
sion of the other. In baldest terms it was a choice between Japan 
and the West, between Caesar and God, between myth and feet, 
between totalitarianism and individualism; yet it was not a clear- 
cut issue between any two of those alternatives. 

The church leaders in large part accepted the government’s 
assertion that State Shinto was not a religion. They also ac¬ 
cepted the explanation given for the belated declaration of war 
and the reports that were made of the progress of the war. They 
felt that Japan had a clear case against the Western colonial 
powers and that it was Japan’s mission to set up a different 
regime in the Far East. After the iron curtain of censorship was 
drawn down they had no other source of information than 
governmental propaganda. This was at the beginning of the 
war. A few years later, when the handwriting was beginning to 
appear on the wall, they dealt less with political matters and 
more with sin and suffering and the other deep problems of life. 

They were conscientious in trying to build up the united 
church and also in carrying the Christian message to the occu¬ 
pied territories. When they waxed eloquent on the shortcomings 
of the Western church as well as Western governments, they 
were doubtless swayed more than they knew by the propaganda 
that filled the air. And when they decried democracy and its 
doctrine of the worth of the individual, their Japanese heritage 
was coming to the fore. 

Probably their consciences were not always clear when they 
went to extreme lengths to prove that they were Japanese and 
that the Christian church in Japan was no longer a foreign insti¬ 
tution; they believed that it was better to make some compro¬ 
mise with Caesar than to have a head-on collision with the 
militarists. They were willing to act as lightning rods, to ward 
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the bolts away from the church itself. There were others who 
saw differently and would have welcomed that collision, be¬ 
lieving that God would win out over Baal. 

Some say that the government officials were really afraid of 
the West in spite of all their bluster, and that this fear lay at the 
bottom of the constant interrogations of Japanese Christians, 
who, they thought, would side with the foe if the tides of war 
should turn against Japan. Direct answers did not seem to satisfy 
the questioners that the Christians were loyal Japanese, as of 
course they were, and therefore camouflaged answers often be¬ 
came necessary. 

The day had passed when one could be a Savonarola and let 
his martyrdom testify to a nation. The would-be martyr of mod¬ 
ern days was more apt to be clapped into jail and held there 
incommunicado, with nothing further heard of him until he 
recanted or until he was released just in time to prevent his 
dying in prison. 

Those responsible for the welfere of the church also felt that 
it was better to stay on the job and compromise than to go 
into hiding in order to avoid the choice between Caesar and 
God. 

The rank and file of the church did not occupy the exposed 
position of the leaders, but they had to face public sentiment 
and social pressure. Many of them stood firm. Others, not so 
sure of their faith, went into spiritual hiding to wait for fairer 
weather, or tossed overboard the faith on which they had never 
had a firm grasp. It was not a time for new believers to be won. 
Those who might be inclined to make a confession of their ^ith 
were apt to put off the decision for a time when conditions 
would be more favorable. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association had no clash with the 
government. It sent its representatives to the Asiatic continent 
and accomplished a Christian service that apparently won the 
commendation of the Chinese. There are doubtless other groups 
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and individuals who should be commended for their faithful 
witness, but time will have to bring their stories to light. 

One feels inclined to say, “Let him that is without sin cast the 
first stone.” A fair question to ask oneself is “What might I 
have done under the circumstances?” When the crisis is past it 
is easy to criticize and condemn. It is easy for the Westerner to 
do so because Japanese church leaders certainly said some un- 
pleasant things about the West during the war. It is easy for a 
Japanese who was not in the exposed position to tell what the 
“lightning-rods” ought to have done, or to criticize this or that 
individual whose apparent failure he has had occasion to witness. 

But we must acknowledge that if there was unwarranted 
compromise it was not the result of cowardice, but of a convic¬ 
tion that this was best under the circumstances. We must allow, 
too, for the stress and strain of war, for the lack of information 
and opportunity to consult with Christians of longer standing, 
for unfortunate experiences that had left their scars, for differ¬ 
ences in national inheritance. 

At all events, the Japanese church came through the war, 
ready to start in again just as soon as it could recover its breath. 
It was ready to grasp the hand extended to it across the waters. 
It was not resentful. It has acknowledged mistakes of judgment 
and bowed in contrition for the sins of its country. If the Spirit 
of God were not still the breath of this body, these things could 
hardly be. A church leader said after the war, “If Japan had won 
this time, Christianity would have been lost. Defeat was a good 
thing. But, defeated, Japan will be lost unless she is evangelized. 
We want America to help Japan through evangelism. Unless 
Japan bows before the cross, reaction will come. Nothing less 
than evangelism will win the victory.” The strange interlude 
was over, and the true heart of the Japanese Christian was 
speaking again. 
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A DELEGATION of the Christian women set out to conscript Mrs. 
Yuasa to run for the Board of Education when they decided that the 
school situation was so rotten that they had to do something about it. 
When finally she capitulated to moral pressure, she really did not ex 
pect to be elected. There had never been a woman on the board and 
the board had really been a political tool all through. I gather it had 
been pretty largely self-perpetuating! 

Well, those women worked their very heads off! Everybody got 
in on it. Younger women walked on the streets with megaphones, 
shouting the equivalent of “Vote for Kiyo Yuasa and she will get your 
children a better chance.” They made speeches on the street corners 
(unheard of for a Japanese woman). 

Interestingly enough, the “machine,” observing what was happen¬ 
ing and hoping to divide and divert the woman interest, put up two 
other women. But the amazing and exciting part of that was that all 
three women were elected and only one man, so that there was a whole 
new school board. Kiyo got the “number one” vote, a tremendous 
lead over all other candidates — 28,000 votes; the nearest other one, 
the man, got 18,000. 

One very significant fact was that Kiyo Yuasa is a Christian and 
known as one and is the wife of a famous Christian leader as well as 
daughter of a nationally and internationally known minister. Yet 
that fact was never made an issue. Buddhist and Shinto women of the 
sort who wanted reform and clean government and a “new day” 
backed her, along with the Christians. 

A fascinating group of five young married women who supported 
Kiyo said, “We knew the other groups and candidates (there were 
seventeen in all!) had money and men behind them and experienced 
political leadership and more trained speakers, but we had our candi¬ 
date’s character] We came to her support not knowing her, but when 
we knew her one day we saw how right and safe we were. We dedicated 
ourselves to getting her in. Her character spoke for her even better 
than our speeches!” — Excerpt from a letter by Ruth Isabel Seabury, 
Kyfoto, Japan, December / 
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LIFE BEGINS AT 2600 

The year of our lord 1949 is 2609 in the Japanese chronol- 
ogy — in round numbers 2600. It is a fairly considerable age at 
which to begin life. But that is just what Japan is doing — being 
born again as a democratic nation. 

The steps taken right after the surrender are becoming more 
certain now, in spite of reactionary forces. However, Japan has to 
proceed without that wealth of democratic experience that 
the West has achieved painfully over centuries. 

Economic Developments 

If Japan were a real babe in arms it probably could not get 
past these first rugged years; fortunately, there is a maturity 
about this infant that will help to see it through. The econo¬ 
mists’ goal is to bring the standard of living up to that of the 
period from 1930-1934 by the year 1950, That means that 
something has to be done about the housing shortage of four 
million units, about the food ration that at present allows only 
1,800 calories to a person, about unemployment that now 
amounts to over eight million; actually, infinitesimal though it 
seems, progress is being made. The empty, burned-out spaces in 
the cities are gradually being filled in — by temporary struc¬ 
tures, to be sure, but shelters nonetheless. The food ration was 
actually increased by 500 calories in the fall of 1948, and the 
delivery of the foodstuffs is no longer a month behind schedule. 

Before the war 55 per cent of the population was in towns 
of 10,000 or more; now that proportion is to be found in the 
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smaller towns and on the &rms, meaning a much larger agrarian 
population to care for. An attempt to meet the problem of the 
tenant farmer is being made by purchase of the excess land of 
the landlords and resale to the tenants at a price far below mar* 
ket value, with payment to be made over a period of twenty- 
four years. An absentee landlord must dispose of all his holdings; 
one who lives on his land but does not cultivate it himself may 
retain 2.45 acres, while one who does his own cultivating may 
possess 7.3 acres — an amount that is said to be just one tenth 
of the average farm holding in the United States. The first pur¬ 
chase of land was made by the government on March 31, 1947, 
and the first sale on July 19 of that year. 

It happened that the tenant farmer who made the first invest¬ 
ment was a man 74 years of age, whose ancestors for at least ten 
generations had been farmers but never owned any land of their 
own. It was but a few years ago when one half the farmers were 
tenants; now tenancy has been reduced to 13 per cent. The sup¬ 
porters of this land reform have hailed it as democracy’s answer 
to communism, while those who have misgivings about the 
drastic nature of the law declare that it will place the control of 
much of the land in the hands of those who cannot use it effi¬ 
ciently, thus lowering the nation’s food production at a time 
when it is badly needed. 

It was planned that 4,900,000 acres should be bought up and 
resold, this being a third of the total arable land of the country. 
By the beginning of 1949 this had been largely accomplished. It 
is hoped that other large tracts may be reclaimed from indenta¬ 
tions of the sea and from mountain and forest districts to swell 
the fertile acres. As things stand now, Japan can produce under 
the best of conditions only 78 to 85 per cent of its minimum food 
requirements. 

Life in villages has been affected by a democratization of the 
agricultural cooperative associations, which too long had been 
the avenues of government pressure. The most important char- 
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acteristic of the agricultural cooperative associations today is 
that they are the farmers’ own independent organizations for 
the modernization of farm operations and the partial industrial¬ 
ization of rural life. The farmer is gradually coming to realize 
that he can have a voice not only in cooperatives but also in gov¬ 
ernment. The cooperatives he had known in the past were of 
the feudal, paternalistic type in which both enlightenment and 
demands were transmitted from the imperial government 
through the strata of bureaucrats. Among the goals of the new 
cooperatives are the improvement of rural dwellings, improve¬ 
ment of rice cultivation, diversification of farm products, and 
further expansion of the fifty thousand small industrial plants 
that exist in villages. Whether the pattern of rural life will de¬ 
velop from a feudal and communal past to a selfiexpressive ele¬ 
ment of the nation will depend largely on the initiative of the 
farmers. 

Shipyards are busy constructing small vessels that will swell 
the fishing fleets and call on the sea to yield up its teeming life 
for food. Already whaling trips are being made as far as the 
Antarctic. Not for some time yet, however, will Japan be allowed 
to build the larger ships necessary for carrying on foreign trade. 

Business circles are finding out what the extent and limitations 
of their operations are to be, and this freedom from uncertainty 
is increasing their activities. With the decentralization of the 
large holding companies, the smaller companies into which they 
are divided can start business on their own. The twenty-five 
billion yen worth of shares of the Zaibatsu firms are being put on 
the market for purchase by small investors. Even when the 
Socialist Party was in the saddle the progress of socialization of 
the resources of the country did not go far, so that business still 
has a free hand with most of them. As in previous times, the gov¬ 
ernment has a monopoly on the main railway lines, and on salt, 
tobacco, and camphor. While there are still occupation expenses 
to be met, the liquidation of the Japanese Army and Navy has 
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eliminated one great financial burden. Traders from foreign 
lands are already back in considerable numbers, making con¬ 
tracts for the export trade that will give Japan dollar and sterling 
credits. 

The entertainment business is getting back on its feet. The¬ 
aters are crowded no matter how expensive the tickets may be. 
The money, however, is not in the hands of the people who used 
to hold it. There have been tremendous reversals of fortune, and 
a new moneyed class would seem to be in the making. Whether 
this new blood in business circles will use its power for the benefit 
of the country is still to be seen. 

The stalls along the sidewalks of the Ginza, Tokyo’s great 
shopping street, show in their increasing display of wares that 
business is on the move. Here small merchants used to be at the 
mercy of bosses who controlled all their activities. Now the self- 
appointed autocrats have been replaced by elected officers, and 
another step in democracy has been taken. 

Tokyo and other large cities have their City Planning Boards. 
Although the dreams of rebuilding these cities for beauty and 
efficiency have met with many reverses, reconstruction will not 
be entirely haphazard. Ibkyo, already fourth city in the world 
in size, although it has restricted entrance to its borders because 
of the difficulty of providing food for all, hopes to develop its 
western wards into a separate metropolitan center. Too exten¬ 
sive concentrations of population are to be avoided if possible, 
and a back-to-the frrm movement is meeting with some success. 

f lowcver, Japan cannot greatly increase the present six million 
agricultural families. Her future will depend largely on indus¬ 
try, which again will depend on access to raw materials and 
markets. Her industrialists know that a good part of her indus¬ 
trial energy must be expended on supplying the innumerable 
needs of her own people. She must also combat inflation, which 
thus far has baffled her strategists. In spite of that, her produc¬ 
tion for 1947 was back to 60 per cent of the prewar level. The 
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countryside is being searched for new sources of mineral wealth. 
Rich beds of coal have been discovered reaching under the sea 
from the northern coast of the island of Kyushu. Hydroelectric 
power is being restored and expanded. 

The labor movement, ruthlessly suppressed during the war, 
has since made tremendous strides. In 1948 there were 6 }^ mil¬ 
lion trade unionists, almost half of the wage-earning class, as 
compared with a prewar high of 400,000. Industrial workers are 
organized, of course. There are two powerful frrmers’ unions, 
one of which elected Kagawa as its first president. The teaching 
profession, which has been seriously underpaid, organized and 
has already carried out some strikes. Government workers have 
their unions, comprising one fourth of all Japan’s unionized la¬ 
bor. Some of the religious workers in Shinto and Buddhism have 
started organizing, to the distress of their superiors, who argue 
that religious service is not something to be reckoned by hours. 

I^bor is feeling its way in the use of the strike (though the 
government workers are now forbidden to use this weapon) 
voicing the aspirations of multitudes who had no way to make 
them known before. Long parades, carrying red banners with 
Communist slogans, are a frequent sight on the streets of Tokyo, 
usually headed toward the Prime Minister’s residence in order to 
air some complaint. A Labor Standards Law and Accident Com¬ 
pensation Law have been on the statute books since the fall of 
1947. Higher government service is no longer to be confined to 
graduates of Tokyo University (formerly Tokyo Imperial Uni¬ 
versity), for with the establishment of the first civil service ex¬ 
aminations in June, 1948, graduates of other universities have an 
equal chance. 

Social Developments 

The Civil Code has been changed so that the former phrasing, 
“All of the private rights exist for the public welfare’’ now reads 
“All of the private rights shall conform to the public welfare’’ 
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— a very significant alteration. One of the most striking evi¬ 
dences of the new freedom for the individual is seen in the abol¬ 
ishment of the system under which the family was regarded as a 
legal body. No, the family is not abolished, but its tyrannies have 
been largely eliminated, at least on paper. No longer does the 
fethcr’s absolute control pass to the eldest son. Divorce laws no 
longer favor the male; women have equal rights with men. 
Adults can arrange for their own marriages without deferring to 
family wishes. Incidentally, men now are not greatly interested 
in marrying intellectuals, while women are less willing than 
before to surrender their freedom. 

Children got out of hand toward the end of, and immedi¬ 
ately after, the war. Now a beginning has been made in their 
reclamation and in measures to prevent the further spread of 
juvenile delinquency. The visit of Father Flanagan to Japan has 
popularized the idea of Boys’ Town, and replicas have been 
started in many communities. The Boy Scout movement has 
been reorganized on a nation-wide and demilitarized basis. Char¬ 
itable bodies have organized homes for widows and their children 

— not for temporary relief but for long-time rehabilitation. For 
the worst cases among the children there have been established 
houses of correction, all too few as yet, where the children will 
not be associated with hardened criminals. Organizations like 
Fagin’s of fiction, pretending to be for the good of stray chil¬ 
dren but really designing to prey on their criminal tendencies, 
are being cleared out as fast as their true nature is discovered. 
The unsettled economic conditions have been hardest on the 
children. As these matters arc straightened out and school ac¬ 
commodations get back to normal the problem will be less 
pressing. School luncheons have already gone far toward solving 
the problem of undernourishment among children. 

Women are taking advantage of the constitutional guarantee 
of equality with the other sex. In social work, on the police 
force, in the Diet and in other positions high up in the govern- 
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ment, in editorial and educational work they arc coming to the 
fore in far larger numbers. If they did not have to give so much 
time and strength to the mere mechanics of living, they would 
be making their influence felt even more. 

Many influences are at work to do away with, or modify, 
class distinctions. Military rank no longer counts. Nobles have 
becon>e commoners. The repatriated millions, many of whom 
were in positions of power overseas, have returned to the home¬ 
land to find that they must begin all over again. In spite of all 
the losses and hardships, this digging over of the social soil 
should bring forth fruit of value. 

Meantime the outcaste who were given some nominal 
alleviation at the time of the Meiji Restoration but are still 
under severe social disabilities, may at last begin to see a real 
chance for betterment. One of their number is now the Vice- 
president of the House of Councillors. Several more have been 
elected to positions at different governmental levels. They still 
have difficulty in contracting marriage with persons of other 
social strata, have few educational advantages, and usually live 
in segregated villages; however, studies are being made by the 
Committee for Liberating the Excluded Community and by 
other bodies and individuals, with the object of improving their 
conditions. In some sections they themselves are striving to 
qualify for better public recognition. 

The public health services are waging an uphill fight. The 
health record is on the upgrade, resulting in a faster population 
increase than had been anticipated. The establishment of model 
health centers has been started, the aim being a total of 780, each 
to serve 100,000 people. The Japan Red Cross, hitherto wholly 
devoted to Army service, was revived in August, 1947, to meet 
the emergency needs of the general populace. The drug industry, 
not content to supply the demand for the former standard 
drugs, is striving to catch up with Western pharmacopedia. Al¬ 
ready the production of penicillin is increasing by leaps and 
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bounds, and it is off the ration list. When the mental attitude 
means so much for physical welfare, perhaps the organization of 
a “Smile Association” in Niigata Prefecture should be emulated 
throughout the rest of the country. 

Recreation is flourishing. Vacant lots are being commandeered 
by baseball teams, and cars have to thread their way carefully 
through streets filled with playing children. Summertime calls 
crowds to the beaches, and winter summons groups of skiers to 
the mountains and skaters to the frozen areas. Schools have their 
athletic teams, and Japan is preparing for the time when she 
will once more be represented in the Olympics. Considering the 
fact that Western music was under the ban during the war it is 
a mystery where all the orchestras have sprung from. Even 
beauty contests are being held. Not all of this search for relaxa¬ 
tion and pleasure is to be given full approval, but the recovery 
from the stupor so evident at the end of the war is gratifying. 

The Ministry of Public Welfare is a comparative newcomer 
among the departments of government and assuredly is one of 
the most important in such a day. Private social welfare agencies 
have been faced with difficulties. Former givers do not have the 
funds at their disposal that they once had, and the newly rich 
have still to be educated to give for such purposes. The new 
basic law does not allow government funds to be assigned to these 
private enterprises. In 1947 there were 4,819 welfare institutions 
of all kinds with 338,997 inmates, and most of these were won¬ 
dering how they could carry on unless they could find new 
sources of income. Help did come to some extent from some¬ 
thing new to Japan that was tried during the following winter 
— a Community Chest drive. Though this did not bring in the 
full amount asked for, because of the people’s lack of familiarity 
with such a movement and some suspicion of its trustworthiness, 
it did bring help to a large number of needy enterprises. 

Repatriates are still returning. It is noticeable that the Com¬ 
munists are giving them the greatest welcome apart from that 
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of their own immediate relatives. Now that the numbers are 
smaller than before, their absorption is somewhat less of a prob- 
lem. Some communities are being prepared for them in the 
northern island of Hokkaido, where the population is still sparse 
as compared with that of the other islands. Most of those still 
abroad are prisoners awaiting trial and experts retained for tech¬ 
nical work. I’he only country that has not sent back ordinary 
prisoners and internees is the U.S.S.R., where some 400,000 
still remained at the beginning of 1949. 

Reform for the 334 main and eleven juvenile prisons is another 
venture in applied sociology. Torture during the preliminary 
examination, formerly common practice, is gradually being 
abolished. And the days of complete isolation from the outside 
world during the police examination are becoming a thing of 
the past. The Supreme Court in July, 1948, reversed the sen¬ 
tence passed on a pickpocket about whose guilt there was little 
question, and confirmed by two other courts, just because his 
confession had been secured during an illegal detention of 109 
days before trial. 

The aim now is to rehabilitate the prisoners rather than just 
punish them. Trades are taught the prisoners in preparation for 
their return to society, and associations are being formed to 
look after their interests when they have served their terms. 
Workers of other religious bodies besides Buddhism are now al¬ 
lowed to visit them during their confinement. Youthful crimi¬ 
nals are segregated from those more experienced. 

Political Developments 

It is commonly felt that the retention of the Emperor was 
one of the chief factors in the smoothness of the occupation. 
This meant that chaos was averted, since at no time was Japan 
without a responsible government. And we cannot forget that it 
was to the Emperor’s voice that the entire nation paid obedience 
on August 15, 1945, and threw down weapons to a man. 
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A comparison of the Constitution granted by the Emperor 
Meiji in 1889 with that adopted by the Diet in 1948 shows what 
has happened to one of the fundamental Japanese concepts. Says 
the former, “The Emperor is the head of the Empire, combining 
in Himself the rights of sovereignty . . says the latter, “The 
Emperor shall be the symbol of the State and of the unity of the 
people, deriving his position from the will of the people with 
whom resides Sovereign power.” During the war a leading pro¬ 
fessor of a Tokyo university who had advocated this latter idea 
in a book written some twenty years before was prosecuted and 
deprived of his post. But immediately after, the surrender posters 
in public places in Tokyo urged the people to rally behind the 
emperor system — so quickly had it become open to attack. 

This new Constitution is based on the democratic idea and 
calls for democratic processes. Further, it emphasizes the value 
of the individual and renounces war. Activating its declarations 
in all the spheres of life will not be the work of a day. Some say 
that it will be fifty years before Japan is thoroughly committed 
to the democratic ideal. But the change has begun, and without 
the bloodshed of a revolution. Work has started on the popular¬ 
ization of the Japanese Magna Carta. Already some fifty public 
opinion survey institutes are in operation, encouraging the peo¬ 
ple to have the courage of their convictions. 

I'he Army and Navy ministries have been abolished, ^oth 
houses of the Diet, the House of Councillors and the House of 
Representatives, are elective. The premier is elected by the 
Diet. Civil service examinations have been established for the 
first time. There is universal suffrage for both males and females 
of 20 years of age. With the abolition of the Peace Preservation 
Law an arrested person is no longer considered guilty until 
proved innocent. Since November, 1947, there has been a Civil 
Liberties Union to defend the people from old and new abuses, 
and a Habeas Corpus Act took effect in July, 1948. Both of 
these were totally unknown in Japan previously. Women’s and 
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children’s rights are guaranteed under the Civil Code, the Live¬ 
lihood Protection Law, the Child Welfere Law, and the Agri¬ 
cultural Cooperative Law — all of them new. It may be amazing 
to a person belonging to a land where all such matters are taken 
for granted that they should be brought up for special mention 
in the case of Japan. But a taste of life in Japan as it was just 
before and during the war would convince anyone that these 
points show that a new Japan has been born politically and 
socially. 

All the princes and princesses, except those closest to the 
imperial line, and all the nobility have been reduced to com¬ 
moners, some of them being hard pressed to make a living. The 
premier is now chairman of the Imperial Household Council. 
The vice-president of the House of Councillors refused an in¬ 
vitation to an audience with the Emperor — an unheard of act. 
While the agitation for abolishing the emperor system has largely 
died down, there are no restrictions on debating the subject. The 
country has even been treated to a Japanese production of 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s “The Mikado.” 

The fear of some people that so long as there is an emperor 
he may be made the tool of some unscrupulous party, as he was 
by the military during the war, would seem to be groundless. 
At the same time, the present Emperor’s popularity as an indi¬ 
vidual appears to be increasing. Crowds wait to sec him when he 
makes an appearance, and they no longer look down at the 
ground when he passes, but straight into his face. The number 
of youths volunteering to do work in the palace grounds is 
increasing — 32,000 in 1946, 60,000 in 1947, ^ many in 

1948 that some will have to be refused. The palace grounds were 
opened to sight-seers in 1948 for the first time, and 50,000 people 
went to pay their respects on New Year’s Day. Two pretenders 
to the throne have been laughed at rather than backed by any 
considerable following. 

The national holidays were largely centered about the emperor 
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and the imperial line, and celebrated with Shinto rites. Now the 
nation is trying to work up enthusiasm for a new list of democ¬ 
ratized and de-Shintoized days. 

While the universal acceptance of the surrender order given 
by the Emperor shows the unique place that he held in the 
hearts of the people, it may be that its continued acceptance 
and the willingness of the country to adopt thought patterns so 
at variance with what they previously held indicates a re¬ 
surgence of what was best in the old samurai spirit. Japan ac¬ 
knowledged defeat at the hands of a superior antagonist, and 
then made an about-fece to walk along with the one who had 
proved the better man. 

Some had to bear the responsibility for the war and the dis¬ 
aster that it brought on civilization. Those suspected of being 
war criminals were surrendered to the courts. Those who had 
been involved in the war effort, whether in government, indus¬ 
try, business, or education, became subject to a purge. Patriotic 
societies, too, were outlawed, for that so-called patriotism had 
been in error. There were varying degrees of guilt, and some 
who were comparatively innocent may have suffered along with 
the guilty in being denied a place in the building of the new 
Japan. War monuments and statues of men who have had a part 
in the developing of militaristic Japan have been removed from 
their pedestals. Japan is to take her place as the first nation dedi¬ 
cated to peace. 

May there not be an underground movement preparing for 
the time when a comeback can be staged? It would be strange if 
there were nothing of the sort. But those who hope and labor 
for a better Japan feel that the longer such a movement is kept 
underground the better chance there is that it will never again 
become dominant. We have a new type of Japanese patriot who 
feels that, after all, defeat will prove to be Japan’s salvation, and 
who would like to see the occupation continue until there is no 
danger that reaction will raise its head. Meantime government- 
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sponsored funerals and memorial services and the erection of 
monuments that would give special honor to the war dead are 
prohibited, lest they contribute toward keeping alive the 
militaristic spirit. 

Postwar cabinets have had to represent uneasy coalitions, and 
they have been faced with almost impossible economic and polit¬ 
ical problems. Yet they have been achieving constructive results. 
The Katayama “Christian” Cabinet, for example, established a 
Labor Ministry, passed a Labor Standards Law and a Coal Mine 
Control Bill, saw the beginning of foreign trade, cracked down 
on the boss system, closed blackmarketing restaurants, dissolved 
the Home Ministry — notorious during previous years for its 
“thought control” police — set up a new police system, in¬ 
creased compulsory schooling from six to nine years, and set up 
a new Supreme Court to safeguard the promises made by the 
new Constitution. 

The political parties are gradually working out some dis¬ 
tinctive principles to warrant their existence. Of 260 or more 
since the war, five now stand out prominently — the Liberal 
(who, strange to say, are the most conservative of the leading 
parties), the Democrat, the Social Democrat, the People’s Co¬ 
operative, and the Communist. The shift has been from rightist 
over to a mild socialism, and then a swing back toward the 
right again. 

Japan’s flag has not been much in evidence. It was raised by 
special permission on holidays after the occupation and regu¬ 
larly over the Diet building beginning November 3, 1947, the 
birthday of the Emperor Meiji and the first anniversary of the 
adoption of the new Constitution. Since January, 1949, its free 
use has been granted for display anywhere. However, the house¬ 
holds that have taken advantage of the official permission have 
been comparatively few. Is the reason lethargy or conscieiKe? 
That rising sun flag that used to be considered such a badge of 
honor has been stained by some rather unsavory history. 
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Decentralization is the trend in government as well as indus- 
try. Now the prefectures are getting more and more local 
autonomy. Towns of 5,000 or more inhabitants have their own 
independent police force. Only the rural police remain under 
national control. For centuries Japanese society had been or- 
ganized into Neighborhood Associations, making each citizen 
responsible to the ascending ranks of government officials. Dur¬ 
ing the war this organization was abused as a propaganda and 
spy agency, but it was extremely effective as a rationing system. 
The discredited wartime leadership has been removed and ra¬ 
tioning continues in full operation. 

In 1946 thirty-nine women were elected to the Diet. The 
number fell off the following year. In 1948 the offices of Parlia¬ 
mentary Justice and Welfare Vice-Ministers and chief of Wom¬ 
en’s and Minors* Bureau of the Labor Ministry were entrusted 
to women, one of them a prominent Christian, with a total of 
four on supervisory committees for ministries. Mrs. Tamaki 
Uemura, who is an ordained minister of the united church, 
is one of the five members on the Police Commission of the 
central government. Woman’s influence is being felt at lower 
governmental levels as well. 

Educational Developments 

The thought patterns of the older generation may never 
change to any great extent. It is in the youth of the country that 
hope for the future lies. This prompts the desire of many Japa¬ 
nese for the occupation to continue until all danger of reaction¬ 
ary forces ever again getting control is gone. And right here lies 
the importance of changes in the educational system. One of the 
greatest of these changes was the scrapping of the Imperial Re¬ 
script on Education of October 30, 1900. The opening words 
“Our Imperial Throne, coeval with heaven and earth,” show the 
need of a different lodestar for this age of democracy. It was this 
document that was formerly read with the greatest of solemnity 
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at every school ceremony until it became a part of the con¬ 
sciousness of every student. 

Not much improvement can be made on a literacy rate of over 
99 per cent, but the level of that literacy will be raised now that 
the new system calls for nine years of compulsory education. The 
apparently mystic symbol of 6-3-3 is now known through the 
whole country as the mark of this new regime — six years of 
primary education, three years of new lower secondary school, 
and three of new upper secondary. If a 4 be added, it indicates 
college or university work. 

Adding three years to the compulsory period puts a tre¬ 
mendous strain on classroom space, considering how many 
schools were burned out during the war. Coeducation in the 
lower grades, two or more shifts of pupils during the day, use of 
other buildings, an increase in the number of teachers even in a 
day when more attractive salaries elsewhere are calling many 
away from the profession, a great increase in the educational 
budget — all these and other hurdles have to be taken in order 
to make the new system workable. When it comes to higher edu¬ 
cation, there is a whole class of the former so-called “special 
schools” that will have to be raised to college status or be lowered 
to upper secondary school level in order to exist. Twelve new- 
type private colleges received charters in 1948, and probably a 
hundred public colleges will be in existence by 1949. 

The Education Ministry in 1948, with the concurrence of 
occupation authorities, reopened the doors for study abroad, 
putting new life into the hearts of scores of students who have 
been awaiting this opportunity. 

Compulsory education for such underprivileged classes as the 
blind and deaf is contemplated also — a great advance in think¬ 
ing since the time when schools existed only for the favored few. 
An imperial villa is now in use for a program to rehabilitate sol¬ 
diers blinded during the war. Vocational training centers, too, 
have been established, and correspondence and extension courses 
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are to be available for the whole country in general education, 
labor, farming, law, medicine, nursing, public health, science, 
engineering, literature, in most cases at no expense to the learner. 

An entirely new profession has been called into being in the 
office of local school.superintendent. Soon private publishers of 
school textbooks will be able to compete with what has been a 
government monopoly. Traditional texts are undergoing radical 
revision or are being entirely replaced. The work of the Educa¬ 
tion Ministry, which formerly dictated all educational policy 
and activity, is to be decentralized, so that through local boards 
of education, organized now for the first time, the prefectures 
will be enabled to develop different patterns as they see fit. 
One drawback, however, is that there is apt to be even more con¬ 
servatism in the outlying districts than in the capital; hence, the 
development of new projects may be slowed up. Still, that free¬ 
dom from central control will be of benefit in the end. 

Among the new ideals in education are the substituting of in¬ 
dependent thinking for rote memorization, the separation of 
myth and legend from historical fact, emphasis on applying the 
results of study to practical living, and the like. Blind obedience 
to authority must give way to reasoned following of a well 
trained leadership. 

The schools do face practical difficulties. If the public schools 
feel the economic pinch, while at the same time other depart¬ 
ments of government compete for their share of public funds, 
the private schools are still harder hit. Loud are the cries for a 
system of subsidies. However, if they can remain financially in¬ 
dependent it will be easier for them to maintain academic free¬ 
dom. Tuitions have risen, and the students, more and more of 
whom have to work for part of their expenses, find it harder to 
remain in school. It is not strange that some students and their 
families drift into blackmarketing activities where the return 
is so much greater than in legitimate work. 

Discipline, too, is a problem. During the war students got out 
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of the habit of doing regular study. To change back to strict 
discipline now is not an easy task. Absences from class, some of 
them due to difficulties of transportation, are distressingly high. 
Whole days may be taken off to forage for food. Classes are too 
large for effective teaching. Strikes among students are not un- 
known, as democracy is misinterpreted to mean interference in 
school management. Such conditions are temporary, however, 
and may be expected to change for the better with the return of 
more normal living conditions. 

The purge, while eliminating teachers who led in militaristic 
indoctrination before and during the war, has doubtless involved 
some who could be of value in the education of the new Japan. 
On the whole it has been felt that the screening committees did 
their work with a minimum of injustice to the individual. 

Schools are not the only media of education these days. The 
press, the radio, the movie, are carrying on programs of educa¬ 
tion as well as entertainment. While there is no private broad¬ 
casting at present, the question of changing from governmental 
monopoly is under consideration. Meanwhile, a broadening of 
the type of program is under way, “Information, Please” and 
“Town Hall” being very popular. Subscriptions to newspapers 
arc increasing very rapidly. One difficulty is the lack of news¬ 
print, so that even the great metropolitan dailies have to be 
content with no more than four pages to an edition. All the news¬ 
papers and magazines have to limit their subscription lists. 
Among magazines those on technology are popular. The fingers 
of the people arc itching for a chance to raise the level of living 
just as rapidly as possible. If all these means of possible education 
for the adult fail to reach their target, the parents will still be 
reached through the children in school, who are receiving in¬ 
formation that they can carry home for the benefit of the 
grownups as well as themselves. 

I>emocratization is taking place in language reform. After 
having been slaves to the Chinese ideograph system from the 
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time writing was begun in Japan and thus having literally added 
years to the time necessarily consumed in getting an education, 
postwar Japan proposes to simplify the language in one of three 
ways: by the use of Roman letters, by a simple series of syllabic 
marks, or by a reduction from multiple Chinese ideographs to 
about 3,000 at most. Probably the last of these suggestions will 
be the one adopted. It will take time to achieve even that much 
of a reformation. At any rate, simplification is the order of the 
day. Further, the style of the written language is being experi¬ 
mented with, in order to modify its distinct pattern to relate it 
more closely to the spoken language. Demands are made that the 
language shall not uphold class and sex distinctions. The Em¬ 
peror has already given up his specialized style for the language 
of the people. 

During the war, public and private libraries, like the build¬ 
ings that housed them, suffered from fire damage. Fortunately 
some of them are intact. One of the great demands of the day is 
the restoration of lost book collections and the establishment of 
more than existed before. Every relaxation in the laws on im¬ 
portation and translation of books from abroad is seized greed¬ 
ily. The country is hungering and thirsting for reading material 
of every sort and, unfortunately, the bad seems to be fully as 
welcome as the good. The printed word has always been honored 
in the Orient. This is still true in Japan today. The appetite for 
something to read is revealed in the eagerness of businessmen 
to import even old magazines, because they are sure that a for¬ 
tune is to be made by their sale. 

One of the most healthy signs of the present is the way in 
which internationalism, banned so strictly during the past years, 
is on the upswing. The peace societies and movements are an in¬ 
dication of this. Hiroshima wants to summon a world conference 
on peace in August, 1950. Movement after movement expresses 
the desire to renew or commence tie-ups with the rest of the 
world. UNESCO is the vogue, and the movement for a world 
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federal government already numbers hundreds of followers. The 
signing of the peace treaty is awaited with impatience, for then 
these lx)nds with the outside world can once more be contracted 
freely. 

All of these factors add up to the inevitable conclusion that 
Japan’s defeat was better for her than victory would have been. 
The nation might have come out at the top of a Far East co- 
prosperity sphere and cast her eyes about for more sections of 
the world to conquer. But then her people would have been 
the slaves of the rulers and individual initiative would have been 
crushed still further. This would not only have been true eco¬ 
nomically, socially, politically, and educationally, but also reli¬ 
giously. State Shinto would have cast oflf its pretensions not to 
be a religious system and would have demanded the allegiance 
of all of Japan’s own populace and of her satellites as well. 
Eventually the time would have come for a show-down with 
any other power that challenged Japan’s divine right to the 
hegemony of the world. Japan as a nation dedicated to peace 
and democracy will one day have a far more valuable contribu¬ 
tion to make to the world. 

Religious Developments 

If life is beginning again for Japan along economic, social, 
political, and educational lines, then each one of these must have 
a religious basis to enable the country to walk along its new way 
without stumbling. 

The different religions have found areas of interest where they 
can cooperate to advantage. Through a rather loosely organized 
League of Religions they call on people of all faiths to take the 
lead in making Japan a peaceful nation at heart and have set 
November 3 as Peace Day. The league also carries on negotia¬ 
tions for its members with outside bodies, particularly in the 
matter of the degree to which recognition can be given to reli¬ 
gion in the schools. In the use of the radio and in prison preach- 
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ing, there is need for conferring. Time on the semi-governmental 
radio programs for religion is divided between the different 
religious bodies. So far they have not made a particularly notable 
use of the time, and they need advice on the technique of 
broadcasting. 

Religious education can be given freely in private schools set 
up by religious organizations. While the basic facts of religion 
can be taught in government schools and private schools re¬ 
ceiving government support, sectarian religious teaching is 
strictly barred. 

Religious bodies that operate schools have an additional 
problem. The government cannot make grants to private schools 
over which it exercises no control. Wrecked buildings have had 
to be restored and higher salaries paid, while tuitions, even 
though they have been increased, do not cover the additional 
requirements. There has been a temptation to take in more stu¬ 
dents for the sake of the increased fees, thus crowding the school¬ 
rooms until effective teaching cannot be done. All these needs 
have led some religious bodies to try their hands at business 
enterprises, not all of which tend to grace religion. 

Labor laws have proved a difficulty in some places. The 
schedules of religious establishments have not been arranged to 
allow for fixed hours. But lay workers and in some cases even 
priests have formed unions and insisted that their working hours 
be fixed. The question of women’s rights comes up, too, priest¬ 
esses and nuns in some temples demanding that they get recog¬ 
nition as do the male priests. 

In all the religious bodies, the democratizing process has been 
followed to a certain extent. Some hereditary positions in both 
Buddhism and Shinto have been abolished and elections have 
taken their place, while the laity has been given a voice that it 
never had before. There have been not a few secessions, too, as 
branch temples have felt dissatisfied with the attitude of the head 
temple. Only time can show the results of all these influences. 
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BUDDHISM 

This religious body, which has been so identified with funerals 
that sick people are said to be dismayed when they see a priest 
come to the house, is being stung to action by the oft-repeated 
criticism that it is interested in nothing else. It is charged with 
being fieudalistic and challenged to get in line with the demo¬ 
cratic age. “Come out of your ivory towers,” demands one 
writer. 

Heads of families can no longer pledge the contents of the 
family purse to the temples to which they belong. All offerings 
must now be voluntary, and this has tended to reduce the 
amounts considerably. 

There is an increasing movement toward regular worship 
services, church music and choirs, the rendition of Scriptures 
into the modern tongue, giving laymen and laywomen as well 
as the lower ranks of the priesthood a greater degree of respon¬ 
sibility, a program of religious education for children, and 
democratic attitudes in general. Buddha’s birthday on April 8, 
celebrated up to now as the Flower Festival, is to be given 
added significance, probably with a view to making it a stronger 
rival of Christmas. 

New schools have been opened, and new universities are plan¬ 
ned, where Buddhist philosophy and literature will have a large 
place in the schedule. A non-sectarian Young Men’s Buddhist 
Association existent before the war, is being revived. Buddhist 
Sunday schools try to vie with Christian. “Buddha loves me, 
this I know,” is one of their songs. Buddhist hospitals and welfare 
centers are receiving increased emphasis. The former Buddhist 
Socialist League has been changed to the Buddhist Social 
League, a change in wording that speaks for itself. Buddhists 
are taking part in the Federal World Government Movement. 
At the other end of the scale many of them are dedicating their 
temples to further use as civic centers. 

Not content to limit their religion to the confines of one 
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country, they look abroad to other countries where Buddhist 
temples and churches already exist, and dream of an interna¬ 
tional Buddhist union, which may well be realized when the 
way to international commitments is once more open. This re¬ 
ligion, which must still be classed as Oriental, hopes to vie with 
Christianity as a world religion. 

SHRINE SHINTO 

This body took the blow of the directive of December 15, 
1945, which ordered the state to cease supporting it with funds 
or in other ways. It was to have no preferential treatment above 
other religions in case it wished to continue existence as a reli' 
gion. It was further ordered to give up all militaristic and ultra- 
nationalistic teachings. The Emperor may go as a private indi¬ 
vidual to the shrines, but no longer as a state representative. 
That deprives the principal shrines of much of their previous 
glory. lEe priests have lost their status as government officials. 
While the deprivation of governmental control would seem to 
be an advantage, actually it leaves the priests at a disadvantage, 
since they were in the habit of obeying orders and not of using 
their own discretion. They did not try to cultivate close rela¬ 
tions with the followers nor did they develop any lay leader¬ 
ship. 

There now exist some 100,000 shrines, of which the chief is 
the Grand Shrine of Ise. A daughter of the Emperor Meiji is 
now chief ritualist of this shrine. 

Need is felt for a higher education for the rank and file of 
priests, and for a more clearly defined theology. The tendency 
seems to be in the direction of pantheism and polytheism. We 
hear talk of the unity of man and the gods, and of the spirits of 
men at death being absorbed into the spirit of the great earth. 
It is still too early to predict what will be the distinctive char 
acter of this neo-Shinto. It may take on some of the coloring of 
Sect Shinto, but not to the extent of losing its own identity. 
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While the revival of festivals might be taken as a religious 
awakening, it is more likely that such days are regarded as holi¬ 
days than as holy days. It is partly reaction from the drab and 
dreary days of wartime and war exhaustion. Yasukuni Shrine 
in Tokyo, the place for enshrinement of the war dead, now 
gives its main effort to the revival of colorful old festivals, 
bringing out the significance they held in the days before mili¬ 
tarism corrupted them. The oratory and inner shrine have now 
been thrown open to the worshiping public for the first time. 
However, the sense of mystery is not to be sacrificed altogether. 
The sacred emblems, which they refer to as godbodies, are to 
be seen by none save the chief priests, and that only after cere¬ 
monial purification — not wholly different from Old Testa¬ 
ment rites. 

The shrines will certainly be brought into closer relation with 
the lives of the people; this religious democratization is neces¬ 
sary if they are to survive. Already Shinto is beginning to follow’ 
the lead of Christianity, as Buddhism has done in the past, in 
having religious gatherings for worship and the sermon, for 
Sunday schools and for such other activities as social welfare 
work. 

SECTARIAN SHINTO 

These are the religious bodies that have been commonly listed 
under Shinto but that contain elements of nature worship to a 
greater or less degree, some of them not even wanting to be 
called Shinto at all. Though during the war they were grouped 
for convenience into thirteen sects, these forced unions quickly 
gave way after the wartime pressure was removed. About a 
hundred new sects have been registered since the war, and there 
are probably many more that have registered only locally or 
not bothered to register at all. The total number of known ad¬ 
herents to these various sects is in the neighborhood of ten 
milliom 
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MISCELLANEOUS CULTS 

As though there were not already enough religions from which 
to choose, it is estimated that some 850 new cults have sprung 
up since the end of the war. Any person who can give a little 
different slant to some aspect of relief for body or spirit can ap¬ 
parently gather a group around him and start a new organiza¬ 
tion. Faith healing ranks high among the benefits offered. 
Mental science and mental hygiene cults, which promise to guide 
people to better living through directing their thought life 
aright, are in great vogue. Prophets and prophetesses abound, 
offering their services to individuals or to people in the mass. 
There have been diviners and soothsayers in Japan before; now 
this art is tied up with religious movements. Some of these 
leaders claim to be possessed by the god of the universe and to 
speak in his name. 

A survey by one of the large dailies indicates that in some 
districts over half the people still observe the old-style New 
Year’s ceremonial (this involving the continuance of supersti¬ 
tious customs), that 40 per cent still trust the zodiacal signs, 
that 61 per cent read the stars to find out the prospects for mar¬ 
riage and that 73 per cent believe in lucky and unlucky days. 
Large numbers of people offer prayers to various deities for the 
cure of disease rather than consult doctors, with unfortunate 
results in entirely too many cases. 

There is a league for the popularization of spiritualism. For¬ 
tunetellers and palm readers operate with licenses from the 
police. Not all of the superstitious practices are new; old-time 
customs still hold over. The tenth of January is the popular day 
for visiting luck-giving shrines. In one locality prayer for rain 
is reinforced by plunging the shrine of the watergod into a 
pond and thus irritating him to the point of answering the re¬ 
quest. 

Such are some of the strange movements that have occurred 
since the end of the war. But it is better for us to think of the 
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need that is thus revealed, rather than of some of the crude 
ways in which an answer to the need is being sought. And is 
there one of these attempted answers that cannot be matched 
by practices carried on in our own land? 

Next we want to see what the Christian forces arc proposing 
to do and actually are doing in a day when doors are open before 
them as never before. 




This morning a party of three of us made a surprise visit to Osaka 
Jo Gakuin. We arrived at almost nine, when the school was in full 
swing. Several teachers were on the first floor, in a room shut off by 
a wall of boxes. On the second floor of the concrete box of a building 
was a class absorbed in an algebraic problem. On the third floor was a 
class of almost the same size studying the Japanese language. On the 
top floor was the principal’s own class, studying religion. 

We asked the students to sing for us. First they gave us a Japanese 
song telling of longing for home, and then a familiar Christian hymn. 
I listened to those sweet voices and looked out of the great open 
window-frames through which a strong breeze was pouring. I watched 
other groups down on the grounds below, tending garden, cleaning 
up rubbish, and filling in dug-outs; I looked out over the utter devas¬ 
tation on every side, from this, the only building left standing in that 
area. I thought of the welcome we Americans were receiving so soon 
after the cessation of hostilities; I thought of the other American 
teachers who had taught in that room. 

At a signal the girls all rushed from the building to seat themselves 
in a solid mass facing the front entrance where we were introduced 
by the principal. I gave them greetings, told what I knew of the 
former teachers. I told them how proud I was to see them so intent 
on their studies under such handicaps. I congratulated them on the 
freedom won even in defeat, and challenged them to work for the 
new Japan. One of the other men. Lieutenant Lewis, said that no 
experience during his stay in Japan could possibly mean more to him 
than that visit to the school. The sergeant who was the third member 
of our party was told that the chocolate he had brought had made 
its way around a large part of the school, each one of those GI bars, 
of about four ordinary bites apiece, having been divided among ten 
of the girls. 

I wanted to appear in every church in America at once and tell 
that story. It spoke of restored relations, of healed wounds* of hands 
joined together for a better Japan, a better America, a better world. 

— William C. Kerr. 
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Favoring Winds 

The fact that the Christian religion is the religion of the occu¬ 
pation gives it tremendous prestige. That has its very patent 
dangers as well as advantages. There are always people who are 
ready to board the next band wagon that comes along. It is 
too easy to equate Christianity with democracy. While the rela¬ 
tionship is close, the way of Christ is never to be identified with 
any political or social system. However, with that much recog¬ 
nized and faced, the fact that the principal occupying powers 
are professedly Christian does give a great advantage. The 
Japanese see more clearly than before the strength of the Chris¬ 
tian religion throughout the world. They see the potency of 
its moral standards. They see material gifts of relief supplies 
coming in a never-ceasing stream from people who were their 
enemies but a short time ago, coming not for Christians alone 
but for the whole of Japan. 

Further, there was a spiritual vacuum at the end of the war. 
Suffering had caused serious-minded people to ponder more 
deeply on the ultimate meaning of life. The old supports and 
the old suppressions were gone, and many who had wanted to 
know something of this religion, then under suspicion because 
of its Western contacts, were now set free to follow their desire. 
There were also the merely curious, whose curiosity, if rightly 
guided, might turn into real interest. The eyes of men were 
opened to the feet that there was a church in their midst — a 
church that for decades had been ministering to the nation 
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through its congregations, schools, and social welfiire institu¬ 
tions. Conspicuous among Japanese Christians was Toyohiko 
Kagawa, who through his best-seller books and his extensive 
contacts in the cooperatives and labor unions had prepared the 
way for a general understanding of the Christian principles of 
life. 

Increase in church attendance gives evidence of the new 
interest. One district reports from two to five times the prewar 
attendance. Requests for Christian leadership have come from 
country districts where entrance was almost impossible before. 
A Sunday school can be started in almost any place where 
there is a group of children, while older groups are calling 
more and more for Bible instruction. The land has had a Chris¬ 
tian premier for the first time in its history, and Christian 
prayers have been offered at gatherings in his official residence. 
Christianity has far more than its proportionate representation 
in Cabinet and Diet, and holds influential places in central and 
local government. The Empress and the princesses are studying 
the Bible with a Christian pastor, Mrs. Tamaki Uemura, who 
presented to the Empress in person the beautiful Bible that was 
sent for that purpose by a group of American churchwomen. 
The Emperor by declaring that he is not divine has ended 
Shinto’s chance of becoming a super-religion. While some spec¬ 
ulate on whether he will become a Christian or not, the chances 
are that his position in a country dominated by Buddhistic 
and Shintoistic thinking will hold him back from taking pre¬ 
cipitately a step that might be conceivable if he were an unham¬ 
pered individual. 

Even groups of Buddhist and Shinto leaders have asked for 
instruction on how to conduct religious education. Some have 
requested Bible teaching. Dr. William Merrell Vories of the 
Omi Brotherhood has been telling the Christian story to two 
hundred Buddhist priests at their insistent request, while a 
Japanese pastor writes, “Thirty-five years have passed since I 
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became a Christian pastor, and for the first time I have preached 
in a Buddhist temple to Buddhist priests.” 

“I am not a Christian myself, but I know that Japan’s recon¬ 
struction depends on the application of Christian principles,” 
is a statement quite frequently heard. Parents who do not 
attend church themselves are now willing and glad to have their 
children attend Sunday school. “Though I am not a Christian 
myself, I believe that Christianity is the only thing that can 
save Japanese morals from degeneration,” says an editorial 
writer in a city daily. 

Others give their challenges. Prince Takamatsu, brother of 
the Emperor, said at the opening of the seminar of the new 
Japan Christian University, “I have in the past considered 
without any reserve that the Christian people were those with 
sincerity of personality. ... I earnestly pray . . . that the 
Christian people will be the light of our country, in the face of 
a sad tendency toward corruption of personality and morality.” 

At a meeting of the General Assembly of the united church 
(Kyodan) the Governor of the prefecture said, “Japan was de¬ 
feated because of a lack of religious faith, especially among the 
leaders. That is what must be developed for the new Japan.” 
Another leader has said that culture can no more be developed 
without a religious basis than a skyscraper could be built on the 
foundation of a Japanese style house. 

A prominent Japanese daily says, “European individualism 
can develop its proper activity only when it is lived with a 
Christian spirit, but the individualism which Japan imported 
has not been accompanied by the Christian spirit. This may 
be one of the causes of the present corruption of social morals.” 

A paper with Buddhist sympathies makes the unexpected 
statement, “People have been neglecting to teach children the 
significance of Christmas, the religious significance of celebrat¬ 
ing the birth of a Sacred One who brought peace and light to 
the world. To do this is the duty of all members of all religions.” 
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A writer in this same paper urges the Buddhists to “send scores 
of clever graduates of Buddhist universities to the Christian 
University to study the good points of Christianity in the inter- 
est of the renovation of Buddhism.” A devout Buddhist woman, 
member of the Diet for one term, wrote that she would like to 
have Mrs. Uemura and other Christian leaders tour the district 
that she represented. A man who had always been a devout 
Buddhist believer gladly attended a Christian service to see 
his son baptized. 

Part of the challenge comes from the Christians themselves. 
A prominent Christian educationalist said at a public gathering, 
“America’s strength is in her Puritan inheritance, and not in 
some of the things that Japan is imitating now.” A repatriated 
pastor, whose faith had evidently been severely tried before he 
was allowed to return to his land, wrote to one of the papers, 
“I was repatriated with the idea of saving Japan through social 
revolution. Though a preacher, I regarded it futile to preach 
the Christian gospel. But when I saw people thrust each other 
aside to get ahead on trains and elsewhere I was awakened to 
the Bible verse, ‘Man shall not live by bread alone,* and this con¬ 
vinced me to preach the word of God again.” A leader, returning 
after virtual exile from Japan over a period of years, said, 
“What we need in religion is keeping in touch with actual life. 
This is the reason why the democratization of Japan is expected 
from the Christian church,” Apparently the experiences through 
which these leaders have recently passed have given them fresh 
viewpoints and incentives. 

A challenge of a diflferent type comes from the unremitting 
devotion to their cause shown by the Communists. The church 
in Japan, as well as in other lands, needs some self-examination 
on this point. 

In view of these and other challenges from within and with¬ 
out, what is the church doing to measure up to its opportuni¬ 
ties.? 
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Physical Rehabilitation 

It was impossible immediately to replace the churches lost — 
over one-fourth of the total number. To meet the crisis, the 
“church in the home*' was developed. Homes were already 
crowded, three or four families living in space that was intended 
for only one. But still, if need be, furniture and sliding doors 
could be moved out when time for service arrived, to make 
room for the congregation. It was not too comfortable for the 
people who crowded in, and it did not allow for the increasing 
numbers of the interested. The floor of one house groaned un¬ 
der its burden until it finally gave way, injuring no one, fortu¬ 
nately, but forcing the congregation to seek accommodations 
elsewhere. When it happened that not all could meet in one 
place, smaller meetings in several homes were sometimes the 
solution. 

Some churches managed to get hold of building materials 
and received permission to build. Even so, the size of the build¬ 
ing that could be erected was strictly limited. Because of this 
limitation and the flimsiness of all available building materials, 
the structures could not be more than temporary. If the original 
building had not been entirely destroyed, a part of it might be 
boarded up so as to give some shelter. Fortunate were those to 
whom could be allotted one of the Quonset huts, the gift of the 
American church. Twenty of these came during 1947, and were 
assigned to places where two or more congregations could join 
in their use, and where there was a promise that week-day 
community activities would be carried on. The year 1948 
witnessed the arrival of 34 prefiibricated residences, 30 churches, 
and 3 school buildings, more adequate than the huts. A begin¬ 
ning has been made of building with local materials earmarked 
for export but purchasable in Japan for dollars; this allows 
greater flexibility in design. It is not expected that permanent 
buildings can be put up for another five or ten years. One of 
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the difficulties experienced is that, if the construction is not 
carried out as soon as the estimate is made, the rising prices will 
soon make necessary another campaign for funds. 

It is only because of their extreme need that the churches are 
willing to accept aid. The church at lida, with forty members, 
lost its edifice in a fire subsequent to the war. A good part of 
the city was burned out and many of the members lost their 
own homes as well. In spite of that, they refused any help from 
church headquarters and increased the pastor’s salary at the 
same time. 

As if the Christians did not have enough building of their 
own to do, they have helped some of the missionaries to get 
re-established. The graduates of Aoyama Gakuin in Tokyo have 
constructed at a cost of one and a half million yen a modest 
house for one of their American teachers who has greatly 
endeared himself to them through the years. In Chiba prefec¬ 
ture a residence for a woman missionary and an orphanage that 
she is to conduct are being erected by one of the members of 
the community. Rooms have been provided for many another 
missionary for whom the mission boards have as yet been unable 
to furnish residences. One missionary, who has reached the age 
of retirement and whose board had not intended to send her 
back to Japan, has returned on invitation to live in a Japanese 
home, where she is regarded as mother. 

Church Reorganization 

As far as the Protestant Church was concerned, the end ot 
the war saw practically all the denominations united in the 
Kyodan — the Church of Christ in Japan. But with outside 
pressure removed the same divisive tendencies appeared as in 
the other religions. The return of missionaries in some cases 
would seem to have checked and in others hastened the tendency 
to revive the previous denominations. 

The Episcopal Church decided to restore its organization. 
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and by the summer of 1948 all but two of its ministers had 
withdrawn from the Kyodan, taking their churches with them. 
The position taken by this communion is that after its reor¬ 
ganization is completed it will be better able to consider the 
question of future relations with other churches. 

The Salvation Army decided to go back to its original form 
and affiliate again with International Headquarters in London. 

The United Lutheran Church, the Southern Baptist Con¬ 
vention, and the Nazarcne Church, because of their stress on 
their own historic tenets and the highly differentiated training 
of their ministry, withdrew and restored their church organiza¬ 
tions. Non-ccclesiastical bodies, such as the Y.M.C.A. and 
Y.W.C.A., the Christian Literature Society, and the Bible 
Society, felt that their specialized types of work for the entire 
Christian community could be more properly conducted 
independently. 

There might have been no withdrawals if the Kyodan leaders 
had been willing to regard the union as a federation rather than 
as a church. This they were not ready to do. The Kyodan is a 
church. And, as there are now other Protestant churches in 
Japan, it is one denomination among several, howbeit by far 
the largest. 

Some of the constituent bodies would like a maximum, and 
others a minimum, of creed. And, of course, each one thinks in 
terms of its own historic creedal statement or defends its own 
historic freedom from what it considers bondage. The General 
Assembly in October, 1948, unanimously adopted the Apos¬ 
tles’ Creed as its confession of j&ith and appointed a commit¬ 
tee to study a supplementary statement. If the Kyodan solves 
this problem satisfactorily, it ought to be able to weather any 
lesser storms. 

The first General Assembly of the Kyodan since 1943 met 
in Tokyo in June of 1946. Of the appointed 300 delegates, 221 
were in attendance. Difficulties of travel accounted for most 
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of the absences. The wartime leadership was somewhat changed, 
but not repudiated, though some delegates demanded this 
radical step. The Reverend Mitsuru Tomita, who had held the 
powerful position of superintendent under the old system, was 
elected to the Executive Committee, and the Reverend Michio 
Kozaki became the new moderator. Under the new constitution 
that was adopted tentatively the office of superintendent was 
abolished as too reminiscent of the wartime controls. 

At the end of the Assembly, an All-Japan Christian Conven¬ 
tion gathered at Aoyama Gakuin to inaugurate a three-year 
evangelistic campaign under the slogan “Christ for All Japan.” 
A resolution of contrition for war guilt was passed, and a letter 
of gratitude for aid was addressed to the Western churches. 

At the General Assembly of October, 1946, the new constitu¬ 
tion was adopted. It was there decided that the assembly is to 
meet every other year. Business is conducted in the interim by 
the Kyodan Headquarters, and meetings of the executive 
officers, heads of departments, and chairmen of the eighteen 
districts are scheduled for stated intervals. 

Relations with the Western churches and boards were carried 
on at first through a Commission of Six, missionaries who 
reached Japan in the spring of 1946. Two years later a Council 
of Cooperation was organized. This is made up of eight members 
each from the Kyodan, the Christian Education Association, 
and the missionary body representing the eight North American 
communions that are in the Interboard Committee for Christian 
Work in Japan. The moderator of the Kyodan makes a twenty- 
fifth member of this body. There is one more missionary co¬ 
opted to represent the other Western churches that are in the 
Japan Committee of the Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America but not so closely integrated as the eight churches. 
The missionary members formed the Interboard Missionary 
Field Committee. The Council of Cooperation may meet in 
church or school sections or, when necessary, as a unit. 
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Matters between the North American and Japanese churches 
are channeled through this Council of Cooperation, so that, 
as far as the eight American churches are concerned, it is a 
merger — a union enterprise. Even financial budgets, the use 
of property, and the assignment of missionaries are handled 
by the council. The former system of separate administrations 
no longer exists for the churches included among these eight. 

A view of the list of missions and churches now working in 
Japan makes it very evident that there is much greater soli¬ 
darity among the Protestant forces than there was before the 
war.® But the number of the Christian workers, both indigenous 
and missionary, is insufficient to meet the demand. At the 
beginning of 1949 the number of missionaries was over 500 as 
compared to the average prewar number of 1,000. 

The National Christian Council has been re-established, and 
it is hoped that it will eventually represent at least all of 
Protestantism. The Christian League brings together repre¬ 
sentatives of the Roman Catholic and Orthodox Churches, as 
well as the Kyodan and the Episcopal Church. 

The National Christian Council consists of “organizations 
that believe in the gospel of Our Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of 
the Living God, as set forth in the Holy Bible.” With that 
basis it should attract far more of the Protestant bodies than 
the five denominations (including the Kyodan) and the non- 
ecclesiastical bodies that are the charter members. About a 
quarter of the membership is made up of missionaries connected 
with these constituent groups. 

Departments of Wot}{ 

FINANCE 

Just before the war the churches, from inner impulse and outer 
pressure, decided for independence from the Western church 
even to the extent of refusing badly-needed subsidies. Self- 
support was the ideal in the minds of the missionaries as well. 
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but no such precipitate change had been anticipated. Now, 
during the period of reconstruction at any rate, outside help 
is needed again. Church work would not be stopped without it, 
but the ministers would be undernourished and would perforce 
continue to take time away from evangelism to supplement 
their meager salaries. To meet the need, the Interboard Com¬ 
mittee and others sent gifts of money, food, and clothing. 
Some of the other missions have gone so far as to take over 
entire salary payments. Considerable relief has been afforded 
by a plan to care for the education of ministers* children. By 
early 1949 almost five hundred of them were receiving scholar¬ 
ships. 'rhe present and the future ministry must be guarded if 
the church is to meet its opportunities. 

It is fully expected that after the period of crisis is over the 
Japanese church will resume the financial independence that 
has with reluctance been partially surrendered, and be strong 
enough to resist the temptation to lend the church’s name to 
business ventures in order to help balance the budget. 

EVANGELISM 

The goal set for the three-year campaign initiated under the 
auspices of the Kyodan was three million souls. It was not the 
idea that such a number would be gathered into the church in 
that period of time. If this had been the result, there would 
have been neither church buildings nor teaching force to handle 
so many. The intent, rather, was to fix the idea in the mind 
of the church that until it does reach that figure its place in the 
nation’s life is not secure. A dependence on statistics is dis¬ 
couraging. In spite of ingatherings, the figures given for church 
membership have been showing a decrease. Perhaps this means 
that there was too much guesswork in the immediate postwar 
figures. Statistics on church attendance do show an increase, 
and this will doubtless soon be reflected in the figures for bap¬ 
tism and total church membership. However, the general 
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statistics are still not dependable enough to be worth quoting. 

Kagawa has been the central figure in the campaign. In the 
first two years he spent some 427 days traveling and hold- 
ing services. He has been able to charge an admission fee and still 
fill the largest available halls throughout the land. Not only 
churches, but more often public halls and theaters have been 
used. He reports that 580,925 persons attended and 153^441 
signed cards at 1,017 meetings. 

Two questions constantly addressed to him are as to the value 
of such signatures and the method of follow-up work. He always 
asks for decisions, but only after having taken at least three 
occasions during the meeting to call attention to the meaning 
and solemnity of such a commitment. He feels, too, that the 
average person in the audience is already somewhat familiar 
with his message because of the widespread sale of his books and 
his connection with the cooperative and labor movements. 

Follow-up work is the great problem in a land where the 
countryside is largely unchurched. Names are given to the near¬ 
est churches, and pastors are urged to go beyond the limits of 
their own parishes in search of these people. Kagawa calls for 
1,000 missionaries to be distributed throughout the country, 
so that each one can have an average of ten towns and villages 
as his parish. Physical problems and language difficulties render 
questionable that solution. Let there rather be a large augment¬ 
ing of the number of Japanese workers, full time and voluntary, 
for Japan must be largely responsible for her own evangelism. 
Even though there were a thousand missionaries, instead of 
one-half of that figure, they could not all be free lances for full¬ 
time evangelistic work. Schools and administrative work are 
bound to absorb many of them. It may be that in these days 
when doors of opportunity are open so wide, too much time of 
missionaries goes into meeting the insistent calls for the teaching 
of English. This is a moot point in missionary policy. 

Though we have singled out one person for special mention 
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in evangelistic work, this does not mean that he faces the task 
single-handed. There are others who speak to audiences of 
hundreds, and still more who do not miss an opportunity like 
that by Jacob’s well in the days of old. A multitude of facets 
of Christ’s personality are shown as disciples tell others by word 
and life what he has meant to them. 

No group of society is to be neglected. One repatriated min¬ 
ister went to work in a coal mine and still found time and 
strength to preach Christ to his fellow laborers. As a result, 
eleven of them were baptized. There is a mission in the rag¬ 
pickers’ district of Tokyo. Preachers to the blind, the deaf, 
the dumb formed a nation-wide movement in honor of the visit 
of Helen Keller. Dr. and Mrs. Vories of the Omi Brotherhood 
found that gangs of ruflSans were raiding the trains in their 
vicinity. These men were from Eta villages — outcastes and 
without privilege. An invitation to the home, a friendly hand, 
a challenge to worth-while effort, a promise to help them to 
find a place in society, the presentation of Christ as the great 
incentive, changed these outlaws to upholders of the law and 
guards of the same trains they had raided. They in turn brought 
a new outlook on life to the underprivileged villages from which 
they came. 

RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 

Religious education covers all the ways by which full grown 
discipleship can be developed. It lays the groundwork for a 
decision for Christ and carries on the needed nurture after that 
decision is made. The urgency of such a program is increased 
by the provision in the new Constitution that public facilities 
are not to be used for sectarian religious purposes. That decision 
makes less difference to Christianity than to either Buddhism 
or Shinto, for the proportion of Christians who could take 
advantage of such permission is small. If at least permission is 
given to utilize schoolrooms outside of school hours, the Chris- 
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tian forces will be well satisfied, and will be ready to avail 
themselves of the privilege to a degree all out of proportion to 
their numbers. Several organizations, including the Council of 
Religious Education, are studying the problem. 

These and other commissions are working on a uniform cur¬ 
riculum for Sunday schools, on Bible study for student groups, 
on the use of audio-visual helps. The Y.M.C^A. is assisting a 
movement to put Bible study groups into every high school and 
college in the land and to promote daily Bible reading in other 
circles. A Sunday school in a factory under Christian auspices 
increased in attendance from 78 to 300 in three Sundays. 
English Bible classes, which have always been used effectively 
in Japan, could completely fill the time of the missionaries if 
they responded to all invitations. A member of one such class 
speaks of his motive in attending: “Before the first session was 
over, I found myself rather changed. I was glad I was attending 
a Bible class, not an ordinary English class.” A bookstore re¬ 
ports that reading the Bible led one student to come back and 
confess that he had stolen a book from the store. 

A complete audio-visual program would include a broad¬ 
casting station and the production and display of moving pic¬ 
tures. These may come in time. Perhaps for the present the use 
of time on the present stations is all that can be expected. 

Japan has had for two hundred years a method that is simple 
and that has already been used to good effect by other enter¬ 
prises. It is the \aini-shibai. Within a frame that can easily be 
carried around on a bicycle is a series of large picture cards 
for which the speaker tells the story as he draws them out one 
at a time. Already a number of the Bible stories have been 
put into picture form by Japanese artists. Groups of children 
will stand spellbound watching and listening on the street 
corner. Why should not the Christian church make use of this 
medium, as well as advertisers and politicians? 

As for moving pictures, until they can be produced by re- 
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ligious circles it will be possible to use Occidental films with 
Japanese sound tracks, or with the spoken interpretation in 
Japanese. The enthusiasm for the audio-visual program makes 
it the most promising opening wedge for union efforts in church 
life and work in general. 

men’s work 

On January 9, 1947 there was organized the Christian Lay¬ 
men’s Association with Dr. S. Uzawa, former president of the 
Japan Bar Association, as its president, and Dr. T. Yamamoto, 
a prominent scientist, as vice-president. This association has 
branches in the eighteen districts of the united church. The 
Osaka branch has been particularly active; they sponsor a youth 
consultation center in the largest department store of the city 
and support a farm project in a near-by village where problem 
youths arc rehabilitated into wholesome Christian living. The 
very influential laymen in the Osaka Association have sponsored 
Easter sunrise meetings in the largest baseball stadium in the 
Orient; they have published a Christian Directory for the city, 
and participated in a new local newspaper with a Christian 
emphasis. The laymen in the northern district of Hokkaido are 
sponsoring a Christian agricultural training school. 

women’s work 

As in other lands, women are the dependables. Under the 
Women’s Department of the Kyodan there are organizations in 
all of the eighteen districts, and it is whispered that their meet¬ 
ings, which bring together the women of all the original de¬ 
nominations that make up the Kyodan, have achieved a greater 
degree of unity than have the churches themselves. These 
women’s associations have their regular local meetings and they 
give loyal response to the call for the World Day of Prayer. 
They took up ofiFcrings of 40,000 yen for reconstruction in the 
devastated areas of the Philippines and China and 100,000 yen 
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for flood relief in Japan itself, and they have given sympathetic 
help to repatriates. All of this load is carried in addition to the 
long standing in line for rationed goods and in spite of other 
handicaps of this reconstruction period. 

YOUTH WORK 

Before the war there were 130 student Y.M.C.A.’s; there are 
now 165. Associations, largely confined to the big cities before 
the war, are now being organized in the smaller towns. 

The Y.W.C.A. and women in general throughout Japan re¬ 
ceived great inspiration from the dozen leaders who stopped in 
Japan on their return from the Y.W.C.A.’s World Council at 
Hangchow in the fall of 1947. Japanese womanhood realized 
that they were again a part of the world from which they had 
been separated by war. By their new constitution anyone who 
joins a local association thereby becomes a member of the 
national body and so of the world association. 

The value of Sunday school work is shown by the fact that 
an appreciable part of those who have been deciding for Christ 
in the evangelistic campaigns have at some time in their youth 
been attendants at Sunday schools. During the war parents 
hesitated to allow their children to be stigmatized as attendants 
at Christian services. Now a group of children almost anywhere 
can be gathered and organized into a Sunday school if there is 
only someone to lead them and a place in which they can meet. 
Even in the country districts this work can be done, and where 
a Sunday school is established the next step may easily be the 
founding of a church. One country center with the attractive 
name of Walnut Valley is reaching out from one established 
Sunday school to the next village, meanwhile training the teach¬ 
ers and getting ready materials for putting up a little building, 
so that tifis new center may be the stepping stone to the next 
village on beyond. “Let us go elsewhere into the next towns, 
that I may teach there also; for to this end came I forth. “ 
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Boy and Girl Scout troops have Christian members, too, but 
they are merged in the national organization, which is not built 
on sectarian lines. This is a fertile field, however, ready for the 
planting of the seed that has produced this movement’s ideals 
of character building and purity in the Western world. In July, 
1948, there were 269 troops with 5,000 members. 

RURAL WORK 

For a long time the countryside has been a challenge to the 
Christian forces, and a very few experimental stations have 
been set up on a modest basis. But even now there are some 
u,ooo towns and villages containing over half of the entire 
population ministered to by less than 200 churches. These 
country places have been the main centers of conservatism 
and the stronghold of Buddhism and Shinto. Most of the 
missionaries stayed in the larger centers, while the Japanese 
clergy gravitated toward the established work in the cities. 
While certain districts are still as antagonistic to Christianity 
as ever, there are villages that have sent an appeal for Christian 
workers to live in the community and teach what they will. 

The Kyodan has a Special Rural Committee, soon to be 
made a department, and a twenty-five-year program that calls 
for the founding of 1,000 churches. Other denominations are 
settling in country places where little Christian witnessing has 
been done before. The Japan Christian Rural Service and Train¬ 
ing Center, with a three-year course of study and 128 acres of 
land on which to experiment, has been in operation since April, 
1948, to train ministerial and lay w^orkers for uplifting the farm 
population in material, moral, and spiritual ways. There are to 
be less pretentious centers in other areas. In the winter of 1947- 
48 there were seventy Rural Gospel Schools in which teachers 
and students lived together and worked out problems together 
over a period of several days or weeks. Plans call also for dem- 
onstrational community parishes, for a voluntary Christian 
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Rural Fellowship, and for the publication of a Christian farmers’ 
magazine. Fifty rural missionaries are called for in the next two 
years, and another hundred as soon as they can be secured. 

PUBLICATIONS 

The end of the war revealed the existence of a near famine, 
not only of physical nourishment but of daily bread for the 
spirit of man. Questionable publications somehow found the 
sources of black market paper and were produced in ample 
fashion. But Christian libraries and individual Bibles and hym¬ 
nals had been lost or destroyed and could not be replaced locally. 
America came to Japan’s aid nobly, and up to February, 1948, 
sent out a total of 2,405,892 Bibles and portions and about 
88,000 hymnals photostated from copies sent from Japan. 

Now the Japan Bible Society has been re-established and is 
beginning to publish certain types of Bibles with paper and 
supplies sent from America. Until adequate printing facilities 
are available, it has the use of a former Japanese Navy printing 
press. The Bible Revision Committee is making steady progress 
on the revision of the Old Testament. Two thirds have been 
finished by individuals, and Jod and the Psalms reviewed by the 
entire committee. The revisers have made the experiment of 
translating Psalms into a semi-colloquial style to see whether 
that will make a greater appeal to readers than the more bookish 
language that has been the medium up to now. Portions of the 
Bible are to be prepared for the blind, and Matthew has already 
been published in braille. 

Selected libraries of one hundred religious books in English 
have been sent from the American church and set up in twenty- 
seven centers. Some old books in Japanese are being reprinted 
and new ones published, as far as the supply of paper allows. 
Now that translation rights are being granted, the church is 
beginning to catch up on Western religious literature. So great 
is the demand for reading material that almost anything will 
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sell, and the organization that puts out the most literature the 
fastest will get the greatest reading audience. Here is another 
challenge that the Christian church must not ignore. 

The Christian News, a weekly paper published under Dr. 
Kagawa’s auspices, has a circulation of fifty thousand, with as 
many more clamoring to become subscribers. Many other 
Christian publications are being issued. Notable among them 
is the New Age, published by one of the great metropolitan 
dailies and containing material supplied entirely by a group of 
Protestant church writers. 

The establishment of a Catholic News Agency to supply the 
local press and the press abroad with news of the church in 
Japan has helped to open the eyes of the Protestants to the value 
of this kind of work, and a committee is considering the prob¬ 
lem. Newspaper and correspondence evangelism was tried with 
great success before the war to help those who for various 
reasons could not get to church. 

SOCIAL SERVICE 

The National Federation of Christian Social Welfare Work in 
Japan and the Social Welfare Department of the Church of 
Christ in Japan gather under their aegis some 242 institutions 
of sixteen different types. Christian social agencies — like those 
under other auspices — have to find support to take the place 
of the discontinued government subsidies. 

Medical mission work will probably be given greater emphasis 
in the future. The Seventh Day Adventist hospital has been 
reopened; St. Luke’s hospital of the Episcopal Church is carry¬ 
ing on in smaller quarters until its main plant shall be released 
by the occupation; hospitals are being operated in Yokohama 
and Yokosuka; the Kyodan is running a dispensary; and the 
Salvation Army has hospital and dispensary work. These are all 
in the Tokyo-Yokohama area, but the same type of work gives 
promise of being realized in other centers. The Kyodan dis- 
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pcnsary serves church workers and their families gratis and 
others at cost. Its instruments were bought with money con¬ 
tributed by Christian doctors and nurses who worked with the 
Kyodan in flood relief in 1947. To meet some of the need during 
that great disaster the Kyodan raised relief funds amounting 
to 1,200,000 yen. 

Homes have been established for repatriates, for widows and 
their children, for orphans — most of these being war casualties. 
For unfortunate women there are homes where they can 
be cared for until rehabilitated. Handicapped and imbecile 
children have not been overlooked. Tuberculosis, the biggest 
killer in Japan, is treated in Christian institutions and govern¬ 
ment hospitals where Christian cooperation is welcomed. Pris¬ 
ons invite the work of Christian chaplains for the first time; 
where Buddhist priests had a monopoly before, now the differ¬ 
ent religious faiths can work on an equal footing. A Christian 
village has been started in Hokkaido to take care of 250 families 
that had to leave a similar village in Manchuria. There are 
organizations whose purpose is to give the outcastes a place in 
society. 

The American Mission to Lepers reports that among 30,000 
lepers in Japan’s ten government and four private leprosy 
institutions there are today 1,300 Christians and ten organized 
Christian churches. 

For the past two Christmases — resuming a custom long es¬ 
tablished but interrupted by the war — the American Mission to 
Lepers sent Christmas gifts to each of Japan’s Christian leprosy 
patients. In 1947, at a cost of $10,000, gift boxes containing 
milk, food rations, sweets, warm garments, towels, soap, and 
other supplies from America were distributed. 

When word came that supplies of gauze bandages were piti¬ 
fully inadequate, an appeal was broadcast to church women, and 
soon 1,500 pounds of bandages were dispatched from the mission 
offices for the long journey across the Pacific. 
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An immediate task is contained in a request for help in pro¬ 
viding five Christian chapels for the government leprosy colo¬ 
nies that have Christian congregations but no church buildings. 
The first of these projected chapels will go to the 200-member 
Christian church at Zensei En, government colony near 
Tokyo. 

MUSIC 

The church is having a part in a musical renaissance. The first 
Christmas after the war Handel’s Messiah was rendered 
very effectively by a large choir of Japanese and occupation 
personnel under the direction of the Reverend Ugo Nakada. 
The spring of 1948 saw the re-establishment of an Institute of 
Church Music with capable leadership and this time under the 
auspices of the Kyodan. Some two hundred students from almost 
as many churches enrolled with the intention of developing the 
musical side of worship. Christian schools, too, have their music 
departments. For church purposes little attention is being paid 
to native Japanese tunes. It is felt that the music that has grown 
up with the Christian church through the centuries has interna¬ 
tional and ecumenical value and for that reason should be used 
by the Japanese part of Christendom. A very few pipe organs 
survived the war. Pianos are scarce and terrifically expensive. 
Reed organs, also hard to obtain, will have to serve for the time. 
Electric organs brought in by the occupation may be available 
for Japanese churches some day in the future. 

PEACE 

In order to implement Japan’s position as the first nation to 
have renounced war, various peace associations have been estab¬ 
lished.® 

Penitence was expressed for the failure of religious bodies to 
check the rise of militarism in Japan, and a campaign for training 
in peace sentiment was initiated. Branches of the All-Japan 
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Peace Conference are being established in prefectural centers 
and well attended meetings are being held. But it will take deep 
religious conviction to drive from the minds and hearts of eighty 
million people the militaristic ideas that were instilled in them 
over such a long period of time. 

The dean of Japanese Christians in Korea, Mr. Kaichi Soda, 
so beloved by Koreans for the unselfish service that he and his 
wife had rendered for orphans during their long stay in that 
land that they alone among the Japanese were asked to stay on 
after the surrender, felt the urge to make a pilgrimage through 
his native land in the interests of peace. In spite of his eight}' 
years he came to Japan in the spring of 1948 and toured its 
four islands from one end to the other with his message of Christ, 
the Prince of Peace. The assistance he received along the way 
was unsolicited, and he was greatly touched by the fact that the 
most substantial gifts came from groups of Koreans. In typical 
Japanese pilgrim fashion he carried a baldric across his shoulder, 
proclaiming himself as an ambassador of peace. 

Koreans and Okinawans in Japan 

Of the half million Koreans still in Japan, two thousand are 
listed on the rolls of fourteen Christian churches. The largest 
is the Tokyo church, with a membership of one hundred. It is a 
union of the eleven prewar Korean congregations. Most of their 
church buildings were destroyed. The Korean Y.M.C.A. build¬ 
ing in Tokyo, however, is intact, and this is now used as the 
center of the church’s activities, pending reconstruction. 

Before the war the missionaries to the Koreans in Japan were 
from the Presbyterian Church of Canada. This relation was 
resumed in 1949. The churches are grouped in a federation 
without denominational differences, though the majority of the 
members are of Presbyterian extraction. While the churches are 
scattered from Tokyo as far west as Kyushu, there are only 
three ordained ministers to care for them. One of these is a 
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Japanese who, through long association with the Korean 
church in Korea, preaches and ministers as acceptably as 
though he were of their nationality. The federation has been 
trying hard to get ministerial re-enforcements from Korea, but 
so far without success. The Christian Koreans feel a great re¬ 
sponsibility for the rest of their compatriots, whose presence 
in postwar Japan has raised a host of problems. 

Christian work for the Koreans in Japan began when a need 
was felt for religious leadership of students who were flocking 
over to Tokyo in large numbers. Their Y.M.C.A. has a history of 
forty-two years. With the influx of large numbers of laborers, 
the call came to establish churches in the areas where they con¬ 
gregated. Since the war the bulk of these people have been re¬ 
patriated. However, there is a nucleus of permanent residents 
left. For their children there are eighteen small schools in the 
Tokyo area alone. Now the Christians plan to establish a school 
that will begin with the lower grades and gradually develop 
higher education. The parents do not want their children to 
lose their cultural background, no matter where their lot may be 
cast in the future. 

The American church has done much for the Koreans in 
Korea and for the Japanese in Japan. But the Koreans in Japan 
feel that they have fallen between the two. They wish to have 
missionaries assigned to them again. They would welcome relief 
packages, which as yet they have not been receiving, and help 
in the reconstruction of church buildings. The Yokohama group 
would like to erect a church building and social welfare center 
as a memorial to Professor and Mrs. J. Howard Covell, Baptist 
missionaries martyred in the Philippines during the Japanese 
occupation, who in addition to their service to the Japanese in 
Yokohama were a constant help and inspiration to the Koreans 
resident there. Without assistance from abroad this will hardly 
be possible. For a gift of three thousand New Testaments in 
their own language the Koreans have been very grateful to the 
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American Bible Society and the American church. They man¬ 
aged to reprint an edition of their own hymnal. 

Negotiations are under way for some sort of fraternal relation¬ 
ship with the Japanese church. However, having been forced 
during the war into the united church where they felt they had 
no voice at all, the Koreans have no mind to be swallowed up 
in that organization. Rather, they wait for the time when they 
can renew their ties with their own church in Korea. 

The Okinawans are another minority group still in Japan, 
160,000 strong. Church activities, Y.M.C.A. and social service 
work are carried on among them on a non-denominational basis. 
Help is given to those in material need, such as orphans, widows, 
and released prisoners. 

Schools 

Protestant Christianity faced the new day with 96 schools, 
37 of which had to be restored in whole or part from the rav¬ 
ages of war. This figure is made up of 3 universities with the 
same number of preparatory departments, 12 boys’ and 16 
girls’ junior colleges, 17 boys’ and 41 girls’ middle schools, and 
4 primary schools. 

The Christian church has specialized in kindergarten training, 
paid somewhat less attention to the primary grades, and then 
laid emphasis on high school and college work. The trend would 
seem to be toward restoring this proportion as reconstruction 
proceeds. The whole field of education cannot be handled by 
the church with its limited resources; if something has to be 
neglected the primary and now the lower secondary grades will 
have to take the blow, especially since education for all these 
grades has been made compulsory and is being provided by the 
government free of tuition. 

Kindergartens were almost completely closed during the war, 
largely because of the evacuation of children to the country¬ 
side. The restoration of this grade of education involves the 
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development of teacher training institutes. A Kindergarten 
Association has already been reorganized to speed this work 
along. 

At the other end of the scale several Christian colleges are 
in the process of becoming universities, with upper secondary 
departments as feeders. 

Schools for the training of the English language are sure of 
popularity these days. One such in Tokyo, the Logos School, 
which meets in a factory building and now has an enrollment 
of over twelve hundred students, finds its classrooms filled, with 
latecomers standing in the aisles and hallways and listening 
through open doors and windows. English classes have always 
been a channel through which students have been led to Chris¬ 
tianity. Those who are attracted to English are the most apt 
of all to become interested in the Christianity that lies at the 
basis of English culture; while those at the opposite pole, whose 
main interest has been in Oriental literature, have been one of 
the most difiicult groups to bring to Christ. The entire enroll¬ 
ment of the Logos School gathers for the chapel period. 

Another specialized type of school used by the Christian 
forces, the Peasant Gospel school, met for short periods in 125 
different centers, with an average enrollment of twenty-two. 

The twenty theological seminaries and Bible schools of 
prewar days were greatly reduced in number when all the men’s 
seminaries in the Kyodan group were combined into one during 
the war. However, the divisive tendency of postwar days is 
especially noticeable in this field, and as of the summer of 1948 
there are seven such institutions in the Kyodan and nine outside. 
While it is only natural that the different groups should like to 
have the training of their leaders in their own hands, the dupli¬ 
cation of plants, faculties, and budgets for the comparatively 
small number of graduates is surely a matter for regret. An addi¬ 
tional disadvantage is the segregation of the student bodies, 
which will not make for church cooperation in the future. 
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The Japan Theological Seminary is still the official organ of 
the united church, though its graduates do not receive prefer¬ 
ence in securing pastorates. At the beginning of the school year 
in April, 1948, the enrollment was no in the regular and 60 
in the preparatory department. Half of the students are from 
Christian homes and half from Buddhist. Some of them had 
been in schools of a for different type when called to the colors, 
but their wartime experiences led them to the Christian ministry. 

New rules are being formulated for the theological curricu¬ 
lum. The Japan Theological Seminary has received fiill college 
status in accordance with these regulations. The applicants will 
have to receive two years of preparatory work in some college 
and then have four years in the seminary itself. The Woman’s 
Seminary has been discontinued, but students are enrolled in 
the men’s seminary. 

Besides the various seminaries that exist for the definite 
training of pastors, there are theological departments of universi¬ 
ties that emphasize the more scholarly side, and Bible schools 
for preparing men and women for lay service. Over 250 young 
people are reported as preparing for full-time Christian work. 

Students in all types of schools are having difficulty because 
of the high costs due to inflation. Japan is no exception to the 
rule that theological students are among the poorest of the poor, 
and unless they are highly subsidized their health may easily 
suffer. Malnutrition, followed too often by tuberculosis, has 
been one of the problems of the student, and for the present the 
seminarian should receive more help proportionately than stu¬ 
dents in other schools. As this may prove an attraction to some 
students, strict entrance requirements will have to insure the 
entrance of only applicants with the highest motives. 

The National Christian Education Association, with a full¬ 
time secretary, is the consultative body for all the Protestant 
schools, and so is more representative of Protestantism in Japan 
than any ecclesiastical body. 
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Christian schools, being private institutions, have full liberty 
to put as much religious teaching as they wish into their teach¬ 
ing schedules and activities. A concrete instance is the case of 
the school established in memory of Joseph Hardy Niishima 
(Niijima), which is the first to have a new constitution approved 
by the Education Ministry since the war. This constitution 
specifically provides for Christian worship services in the school 
buildings during school hours. 

Now that government schools are forbidden this activity, all 
the greater responsibility is laid on Christian schools. Students 
who apply for entrance to a Christian school will have their eyes 
open to the fact that the claims of the Christian religion will be 
drawn constantly to their attention. In 1948 it was reported that 
158 out of 400 students in the Nagasaki Foreign Language 
School and 500 out of the 1,500 in Kobe had decided for Christ. 

The administrative bodies of several secular institutions have 
approached the Christian church to request that their entire 
plants be taken over unconditionally and conducted under 
Christian auspices. Various motives are doubtless behind such 
requests, but the move is a tribute to the Christian forces and 
something that could hardly have happened in previous years. 

The Roman Catholic Church 

While the activities of the foreign Roman Catholic priests, 
sisters, and brothers were greatly restricted during the war, 
the feet that there were over eight hundred of them in Japan 
when the day of freedom came, and that they had facilities for 
housing new arrivals, gave them a great advantage in renewing 
their work. Their type of organization, also, is effective for 
securing speedy decisions and taking advantage of opportuni¬ 
ties. 

The number of new arrivals since the war is ^ust about the 
same as that among the Protestant forces, but their total foreign 
personnel on the field is still very much in their fevor. Several 
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new societies have decided to take up work in Japan, and some 
of them already are operating. 

August of 1949 marks the four hundredth anniversary of the 
arrival in Japan of St. Francis Xavier. Plans are being made to 
welcome thousands of pilgrims from abroad, having them stay 
in “floating hotels.” It will doubtless be a very colorful occasion. 
The pageantry of Roman Catholic celebrations contrasts strik¬ 
ingly with the drabness of Protestant celebrations — and that is 
something to consider in a land that has been used to Buddhist 
festivals. After three hundred years, Corpus Christi processions 
have been observed, with 2,500 participants in Fukuoka and 
10,000 in Nagasaki, the city where practically that number of 
Roman Catholics lost their lives in the atomic devastation. 

Roman Catholic theological training is to go two years be¬ 
yond what is planned for the Protestant course. Discussion 
groups have been organized in a large part of the secular colleges 
and universities, and a total of eleven magazines aim at different 
classes in society. For newly arrived missionaries there is a 
Jesuit Language School that is training thirty-five student 
missioners. There are schools where instruction is carried on in 
English and the European languages for the children of West¬ 
erners and Japanese who can qualify. In all, the Roman Cath¬ 
olic Church is carrying on a well rounded program that shows 
how deeply they are interested in Christianizing this land. 

The Japan Orthodox Church 

When it came to the question of securing a successor to Metro¬ 
politan Sergius, who died just on the eve of the surrender, the 
Japanese Church decided against connection with Moscow and 
in favor of having a leader from the Russian Orthodox Church in 
the U. S. Archbishop Benjamin of the Pittsburgh and West 
Virginia diocese was chosen for the post. 




We enjoy having Madame H. come to our home every Friday after¬ 
noon, after five, when her duties at the palace are over. It is interesting 
to find that a lady-in-waiting to the Empress of Japan, even the chief 
one, is made of the same stuff as other women. It is not strange that 
she should be keen to improve her English conversation, as there arc 
many foreign guests to be met and talked with, and the better her 
English the more help she can be to the Empress. She is a charming 
little widow, of noble family, with an open mind and an eager heart. 

The mutual friend, Mrs. S., who asked if we could find time to give 
to her, made it plain that what she craved on her behalf more than 
study was an atmosphere of Christian love. Madame H. hears Mrs. 
Uemura regularly at the palace where that busy woman goes by 
request twice a week, once for an hour of Bible with the Empress 
and again for a similar period with the young princesses. 

We were delighted when our pupil told us in no uncertain terms 
that she wanted to study the Bible as well as English. It was agreed 
that one of us should teach conversation and the other should take 
up the study of the Gospels in her own language. So that is what we are 
doing. She brings written questions based on her preparatory reading, 
and she is so sincere and enthusiastic that her delight when she gets 
satisfactory answers is like that of a child. 

The time goes quickly, as she does not seem to get tired from hav¬ 
ing two lessons in succession. One of us always drives her back to the 
palace gate, but we are not allowed by the Japanese and American 
guards to go farther. 

Who can estimate the extent of the influence Madame H. could 
wield within those walls if she became a Christian? — Grace Kerr. 
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ENTERING THE OPENED DOOR 

Japan shut herself away from the rest of the world 
during the Tokugawa period. A century ago the doors opened to 
Perry’s knock, and the Western world was invited to enter. 
The Second World War completely closed the doors that were 
already swinging shut again. Now they are open once more, 
and this time they are clear off their hinges. The West will again 
be free to enter at will. Is the opportunity to be used for exact¬ 
ing vengeance or for extending cooperation? The course of the 
past three years should be some indication. 

The Contribution of the Western Nations 

The West has wanted to cooperate with Japan and has felt 
that this could be done best by sharing the Western inheritance 
of democracy. If Japan will receive the gift the doors need not 
swing shut again. 

A great deal of Japan’s effort at reconstruction since the end 
of the war has been made at the direction, or at least at the sug¬ 
gestion, of the occupation. After the first shock of the surrender 
was over and Japan realized that she was not to be ravished, ev¬ 
ery member of the occupying forces was looked on as a walking 
example of democracy. The ideal set by the Supreme Com¬ 
mander is that the occupation should be a “demonstration of the 
Sermon on the Mount.” Unfortunately, not all individuals of 
the occupation have adopted this as their own ideal, nor has 
the impress of the less mature replacements been up to the mark 
set by the seasoned troops that first came in. Further, it is 
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natural that the longer the occupation lasts the more critical 
the Japanese will become, as hoped-for improvements are 
vexingly slow in taking place. However, on the whole the 
meeting of victor and vanquished has been unlike anything 
ever before recorded in history. 

Experts in all fields of government, education, and economy 
have helped to apply democratic processes to the Japanese 
situation, not only through theoretical teaching but through 
practical demonstration as well. The press, the radio, the 
movies, the exhibit, the forum have shown eye and ear the value 
of democratic methods and the ways of applying them. 

The way has been opened for Japanese students and leaders 
of religious and cultural organizations, as well as businessmen 
and economists, to go abroad and renew contacts with the out¬ 
side world. Japanese-American Student Conferences have been 
renewed, the place of these meetings still being limited to Japan. 
The return of missionaries has been facilitated. In fact, so valua¬ 
ble was Christian work considered for the building of the new 
Japan that the missionaries were the first group outside of the 
Army and civilian employees to be allowed to enter Japan. 
Yet it has been largely realized that the Christian church in 
Japan must stand on its own feet for the sake of its future and 
in order that the principle of the freedom of religion not 
be jeopardized. For these reasons it has not been granted pref¬ 
erential treatment, nor has there been any idea of trying to 
force its growth. 

In the United States the Christian forces are helping to main¬ 
tain and broaden a bridge of understanding and fellowship 
across the Pacific. Traffic is not to flow one way across that 
bridge. It is recognized that Japan has a contribution to make 
to the culture of the world. Already Japan has made sufficient 
recovery to announce inventions and medical discoveries, to 
call attention to her music and art, and to challenge the rest 
of the world to follow her lead along the pathway of peace, to 
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say nothing of beginning to bid for the world’s markets with 
products that the other nations need. Whether all announced 
achievements are what they claim to be is still to be seen, but 
the daily press records such discoveries as a preventive for rice 
parasites, a preservative for sweet potatoes, a new way to make 
camphor, and a new TB drug of the mold variety. This does 
not begin to exhaust the list. 

At the same time that Japan is being trained in the ways of 
democracy the West would like to bring about the restoration 
of Japan’s economy, with the condition that this shall not be 
used for rearmament. Already eighty million people occupy a 
land that at one time was thought incapable of supporting more 
than thirty million. That great population would have been left 
to the ravages of starvation if it had not been for assistance in 
restoring the nation’s agriculture and industry and for the 
importation of emergency food supplies. Only a thoroughgoing 
development of industry can make the nation self-supporting 
and this includes the finding of raw materials that are not 
available in Japan, coupled with markets for her finished prod¬ 
ucts. 

Volunteer agencies such as LARA (the Licensed Agencies 
for Relief in Asia), CARE (the Cooperative for American Re¬ 
mittances to Europe), and the Red Cross, Senior as well as 
Junior, have shown the warm heart of the American people, 
and a steady stream, with no return asked — of food, clothing, 
and more recently cattle — has been flowing to Japan. The 
Japanese pronunciation of LARA is Rah-Rah, and well may 
this be taken as a token of the enthusiasm with which the offer¬ 
ing of good will has been received. 

In the Tokyo area eighteen of the women’s clubs of the occu¬ 
pation formed an affiliation to provide clothing on Christmas, 
1948, for all the five thousand orphans in that area. At the same 
time, the Army paper. Stars and Stripes, inspired entertainments 
for raising funds to help orphans all over Japan. The Affiliation 
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of Women’s Clubs is continuing its existence in order to do 
further welfare work during 1949. 

One more guarantee, at least, the West owes to its erstwhile 
enemy, and that is the protection of her national and territorial 
integrity. Japan has accepted the demand that she disarm, has 
written this into her new Constitution, and has been condition- 
ing herself to back that decision with all her spiritual resources. 
Until the world learns to respect a refusal to appeal to force, 
the West will have to protect this unarmed stripling from any 
who might try to violate the sanctity of her pledge. There are 
potential enemies both within and without. Many Japanese 
would like to get back into uniform, but there are others who 
plead, “Do not tempt us to arm again,” as they see the world 
dividing into two camps. 

Several hundred American citizens, soldiers and civilians, 
have taken Japanese wives, and those who did this within certain 
limits of time were permitted to take them to the United States. 
Instruction has been given to the wives by the Christian Wom¬ 
en’s Association of Tokyo in those things that they will find 
useful in taking up life in their new home. One practical con¬ 
tribution that the West can make toward cementing relations 
with the new Japan is to assist these brides in the difficult effort 
to adjust themselves. Some have faced the long trip to a differ¬ 
ent land with trepidation and some with hope. If the fears are 
quieted and the hopes realized, proof will be given to a certain 
extent that democracy really works and that it holds the future 
of the world safely in its hands. 

The Coruribtuion of the Western Church 

The Western church did not lose interest in its sister in Japan 
even during the disturbing days of the war. However, it waited 
for the end of the conflict with doubts as to what the future 
relationships would be. If Japan should be victorious, she proba¬ 
bly would never again put herself under the tutelage of those 
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whom she had conquered. If she should lose, the resulting re¬ 
sentment would probably take long years to overcome. 

Japan lost, but the first representatives of Christendom to 
get back to her shores discovered a marvelous situation. The 
expected resentment was nowhere to be found! The years that 
it had been thought would be necessary before relations could 
be resumed melted into nothingness. Not only were doors wide 
open, but arms as well. Plentiful were the expressions of repent¬ 
ance for the powerlessness of the Japanese church to restrain 
the militarists and for having been misled as to the motives of 
the Western powers and the character of the Western church. 

Then began the flow of aid from Western Christendom. 
Bibles, hymnals, libraries, contributions toward church recon¬ 
struction and toward the relief of church workers, as well as a 
very considerable share in the relief goods that were being sent 
out by the American people as a whole, were the material side 
of the picture. Church World Service came on the scene to 
unify what was being done by many different individuals and 
agencies. 

A release from the News Bureau of Church World Service 
says that agency during 1948 shipped to Japan almost 5,500,000 
pounds of relief and reconstruction supplies, valued at more than 
Ji,500,000. Of this total, about 80 per cent was in the form of 
foods and vitamins to aid babies, orphans, nursing mothers, and 
the homeless. The remaining amount was made up of clothing, 
shoes, blankets, and direct help to the Christian community, 
consisting of church supplies, religious literature, hymnals, and 
prefebricated buildings to be used as churches, mission schools, 
and pastors’ homes. (Altogether, including the prefabricated 
buildings that were paid for by mission boards in America but 
shipped by Church World Service, sixty-seven ready-to-con- 
struct buildings were delivered.) 

The millions of pounds of supplies last year helped im¬ 
measurably to strengthen the growth of Christianity in Japan 
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as well as to meet basic needs of thousands of people. Among 
the greatest of the problems facing the churches’ relief and re- 
construction program this year in Japan is the need for milk 
to give nourishment to some of the 4,500,000 children who are 
cared for through a general child-feeding program largely 
sponsored by Church World Service. 

Some Japanese were afraid of the consequences of accepting 
all this aid. They felt that the Japanese church should stand on 
its own feet, no matter how feeble the steps might be. They 
feared that the independence of the Japanese church would be 
lost, because of the breakdown of self-respect in accepting aid 
and because of the price that might be demanded by the givers. 
They feared the “ecclesiastical colonization” of the church, as 
Japanese financiers have feared the “financial colonization” of 
the nation by foreign economic power. Not an unnatural fear, 
that, and very much to their credit. It is far from meaning a 
lack of gratitude. Our thoughts go back to the early pioneers 
of the church in Japan who realized that the spirit of self- 
reliance was one of the most priceless possessions of the church. 

But the West had learned something, too, and the Western 
church had no intention of assuming control as the price of be¬ 
stowing aid. In the case of the leading denominations even the 
old mission organizations were not to be resumed. The Japanese 
church was to have the deciding and controlling voice, and the 
Western representatives were coming back just to fit into the 
picture wherever they might as helpers in a common, coopera¬ 
tive project. 

Earliest came a few scattered members of the occupation, 
who as individuals brought the greetings of the church abroad 
and sent back to the home churches word that the Japanese 
Christians were waiting gladly for the resumption of relations. 
Then came the Christian Deputation in October and November 
of 1945. The first missionaries were on the scene a half year later. 

At first only those who had been in Japan before were given 
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clearance. Later the regulations were liberalized to allow new 
blood to flow in. Now there are new recruits in Japan for 
permanent service. 

Excerpts from recent letters of missionaries in Japan reflect 
something of their spirit and suggest the magnitude of the op' 
portunity they confront. 

“It is now almost a year since we arrived in Japan, and our 
impressions and ideas have become somewhat stabilized. We 
had a continual ache in our hearts for some time as we saw the 
ravages of war, the vast stretches of destruction, and above all, 
the crowds of people milling about in their shabby clothes ah 
ways seeming to be going somewhere. The gay, bright-colored 
Japan of prewar days seemed to have vanished. But as we began 
to live among the people and share in their work and problems, 
hope and encouragement began to take the place of sadness. 

“The atmosphere is like the clear air after a thunderstorm. 
The war was inevitable. Without it we would have continued 
to build on a foundation that concealed jealousy and pride and 
unexpressed criticism. Now even non-Christian people have a 
frank, open attitude toward America. They want to hear about 
American life not only for selfish advancement, but because 
they hope that they may find something to fill the place that 
had been held so long by false gods and superstitions and 
veneration of their leaders. These failed them in their hour of 
need and they are groping for something to take their place.’’^® 

“We are well into our second year since our return to post¬ 
war Japan and we find no change in the miraculously cordial at¬ 
titudes and relations with the people of this disillusioned land. 
In personal relations to us ‘Westerners’ and in widespread favor¬ 
able position in relation to Christianity in general and to Chris¬ 
tian organizations and work programs in particular the people 
are friendly and receptive, and the number who offer active and 
constructive sympathy and support continues to astonish those 
of us who knew the Japan of yesterday. We find our students in 
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the various departments of the university much more than pre¬ 
viously inclined toward a serious examination of Christian 
teaching. This, in general, is true despite the energetic propa¬ 
ganda of a small but enthusiastic group of communistic philoso¬ 
phers among them. 

“Everywhere we are finding the most cordial welcome, and 
the demands on our time seem limitless. We wish we were four 
instead of two in order that we might double our output of 
service in the face of opportunities and demands unprecedented 
in the history of this land.”** 

A light touch and a ringing challenge comes from Kobe Col- 
lege. 

“In a recent examination in English conversation, Mrs. Rosa¬ 
mund Cary gave out the question, ‘Is an apple something to 
eat or something to read?’ One student wrote in answer, ‘It is 
something to eat an apple.’ That is true at twenty yen apiece! 
But the reason why this answer is appropriate to quote in this 
letter is that it is something — and something very worth while 
~ to be here in Japan at this time. I wish that some of you, or 
some promising young people whom you might recruit, could 
be among the six hundred workers that the Foreign Missions 
Conference of North America is calling for to send out in the 
next six years to help in the Christian upbuilding of Japan. 
The time is now!”*^ 

Fifty three-year-termers, called the Fellowship of Christian 
Reconstruction, are now at work. They will return home to 
finish their education — a process that will be much more sig¬ 
nificant because of this experience. Some of them will conse¬ 
crate the rest of their lives to service in Japan. What a chance to 
grow up with a land that has started life over again! It will 
be an adventure in pioneering. Others who read these words 
will feel the stir within their souls to have a part in this great 
enterprise. 

An indication of the stir within the souls of these fifty young 
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men and women as they encounter Japan for the first time is 
reflected in some of their letters. One exclaims, '"JapSia has far 
exceeded our wildest expectations. 1 have been here a month — 
the wonderful Japanese people have made me feel that this is 
my home. The students are so eager to learn, and listen with 
such rapt attention that I wish I could teach more hours.” 

Concerning the reception accorded them by the Japanese 
people, another says, “The Japanese people are the ones that 
have thrilled me most — with their quiet and unassuming 
ways. I came to Japan to share and to give all that I possibly 
could — yet here I am receiving as I have never received before: 
love, kindness, friendship, and Christian understanding.” 

Their sense of opportunity and challenge is expressed in an¬ 
other letter: “What has been most thrilling is the way so many 
young people are searching for the right answers, the right 
government for their country, and the right faith for themselves 
and their families. They seem to have complete faith that we 
have the right answer. I have never weighed words so carefully 
before, nor prayed so earnestly that I might say the right 
things.” 

There are so many opportunities for service of all sorts that 
the missionaries are tempted to let the demands that press upon 
them determine their use of time, until they find themselves so 
busy “doing everything every day” that long-range planning 
is apt to be crowded out. The presence of the short-termers 
has helped to solve the problem. If the church at home can send 
out even more reinforcements to take over some of the burden¬ 
some routine of English teaching, the more experienced mis¬ 
sionaries can give themselves to statesmanlike planning and 
the carrying out of their plans. 

Work with the individual or in the schoolroom is important, 
as it always has been. But if Japan as a nation is to be won for 
Christ, evangelistic work on a large scale is necessary. Literary 
work that will reach wide circles of readers must be undertaken. 
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Mass meetings must be held and conferences arranged with 
groups of the followers of other religions. Contact must be made 
with societies, guilds, leaders of youth, and key men and women 
in every field. Added to these “musts” for the one who is sensi¬ 
tive to the situation as it is in postwar Japan is the final need to 
keep his soul always in tune with the Master’s voice. 

At present the Japanese church leaders are welcoming the 
missionaries to a place in church councils, to a closer relation 
than had been possible for a long time before the war. This is a 
most gratifying relationship. The missionary may even be a full 
member of the Japanese church while holding his membership 
in the church that sent him out. If one remembers that the 
Japanese church is not in its infancy and that there are a great 
many things that it does not need to be taught, he will escape 
the danger of trying to dictate, and he will still find more work 
to do than any one individual can compass in bringing the land 
of Japan to the feet of the Master. 

Visits from church delegations and board secretaries are in¬ 
creasing in frequency, and they are welcomed by both church 
and missionary. If they could be of longer duration the results 
would be proportionately greater. Situations are too involved 
to be adequately grasped in flying visits. Also, more groups 
should be allowed to hear the cheering and encouraging word 
that the visitor brings. Lectureships by prominent Christian 
scholars and conferences under experts in various lines of Chris¬ 
tian activity will be invaluable aids to the Japanese church. 
Two-way traffic of this sort should be increasingly promoted. 
Japanese delegates have already attended meetings of the World 
Council of Churches and other ecumenical bodies. 

The Japan Christian University 

At long last the vision of having in Japan a university second 
to none but at the same time thoroughly Christian in character 
seems on the point of realization. Campaigns are being held on 
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both sides of the Pacific to raise the needed funds. A start has 
already been made in the organization of a seminar for some 
twenty-six selected students, and an admirable site in the West¬ 
ern suburbs of Tokyo has been found. 

A group in Japan started to study the proposal as early as the 
fell of 1945, feeling that what had seemed desirable before the 
war was absolutely necessary in the building up of the new 
Japan. At almost the same time a minister in Richmond, Vir¬ 
ginia, proposed that the North American churches establish a 
memorial in Hiroshima. This came to the attention of the Fed¬ 
eral Council of Churches in March of 1946, and it was decided 
that a memorial that would benefit the whole country would be 
the best investment. What could be better than a university.? 
The Foreign Missions Conference seconded the idea, and the 
two bodies appointed a committee to bring in concrete proposals. 
This fitted in exactly with what the group in Japan had been 
considering. 

The plan is for an institution on the post-graduate level, 
designed to develop the highest type of Christian personality. 
It is to be international and coeducational and will seek to train 
Christian scholars for the feculties of the Christian schools and 
colleges and leaders for the new Japan. It should attract to itself 
the best type of student — the student who heretofore has had 
to look to the state university for advanced work. One of the 
leading dailies in Japan says of it: “The proposed Christian 
university will be an incentive to both government and private 
universities for their development.” 

A Board of Founders has been organized in North America 
with Dr. Ralph E. Diffendorfer as president. Boards of missions 
have already subscribed over a million dollars, and a campaign 
is being planned to secure a minimum of ten million in the 
United States and Canada. The committee in Japan is hoping to 
raise 150,000,000 yen ($555,000). The plan for this university 
is looked upon by many as one of the most important projects 
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ever attempted by the Christian community of North America 
and no other Christian enterprise has ever so completely caught 
the imagination of the whole Japanese nation. 

Meanwhile, Japan is scrutinizing American life — life as lived 
by Americans in Japan and life as it goes on in America. Does 
democracy really work.? Not argument but concrete proof that 
it has worked in the lands that have tried it for a long time is the 
best evidence that it will work in Japan. Does Christianity really 
work? Proof that it has changed the lives of individuals and so¬ 
ciety abroad is the best assurance that it will do the same in 
Japan. Actions speak louder than words, now as ever. There lies 
today’s challenge to Western Christendom — to make democ¬ 
racy, but above all Christianity, work greater miracles at home 
and send out a multitude of those qualified to show how spiritual 
forces may work similar miracles in the life of Japan. 

There is a bid for entrance from another ideology that claims 
to fulfill some of the promises that Christianity makes, but with 
no help from an unseen world. Communism, too, calls itself 
democracy. The Japanese are watching to see which matches 
promises with achievement. The Christian church can no longer 
dogmatically claim to be supreme; it must prove its claim, and 
that task is on the shoulders of imperfect men, women, and chil- 
dreri. But it was put on these shoulders by a Master who chose 
this method of winning the world to himself, who believes in 
his disciples, is able to change a Simon into a Peter, and has 
promised to be with us even to the end of the world. 

The work going on in Japan is part of an ecumenical task. It 
is a vital part in the building of the kingdom of God throughout 
the entire world. Japan well knows the meaning of uncondi¬ 
tional surrender in the military sense, but too little of the mean¬ 
ing of unconditional commitment to Christ. She is now oc¬ 
cupied by foreign powers. If she could be occupied to the center 
of her being by the Spirit of Christ, there would be real imple¬ 
mentation to the words: ALL JAPAN FOR CHRIST. 
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1. History of Japanese Religion^ by Masahara Ancsaki, pp. 66-71. London, 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co., Ltd., 1930. 

2. During the Nara period, Buddhism developed six sects, only three of 
which now survive: the Hosso, Kegon, and Risshu sects. 

Two priests who went to China for study returned and set up much 
more virile types of Buddhism. Dengyo, the great teacher, founded the 
Tendai sect on Mt. Hiei just to the northeast of Kyoto. Its teaching 
tics up the human life of Gautama with the universal Buddha, the 
smallest fragment of matter with the whole of the universe, and the life 
of the individual with the universal whole through meditation. Out of 
Tendai came the Jimon, Shugen, and Shinsei sects, each with a some- 
what different emphasis from that of Dengyo and from one another. 

Kobo, another great teacher and a contemporary of Dengyo, estab' 
lished the Shingon sect on Mt. Koya, south of Kyoto. He saw the whole 
of the universe as the manifestation of Buddha. At this point the human 
Gautama has been left far behind. Kobo developed ten stages through 
which man can attain to perfect enlightenment. 

3. Zen taught that truth is absorbed directly from the deity through medi- 
tation and not through the reading of books. It idealized the ancient 
Indian priest Dharma who sat in meditation with his face to the wall 
for nine years until his legs rotted off, and who once, because he could 
not keep his eyes open, cut off his eyelids. The Zen disciples still face 
the wall until they become absorbed in contemplation, while attend¬ 
ants walk behind them to cuff over the head any who seem to be giving 
way to drowsiness. Zen sects are Rinzai, Sodo, and Obaku. It was their 
happy lot to preserve culture during a period of political decadence. 

Nichiren was a militant reformer. He attacked all other Buddhist 
sects, urging a return to what he thought was the original Buddhist 
scripture. He, too, taught that the repetition of a formula brought 
salvation, his form of adoration being, “Hail, scripture of the lotus of 
the wonderful law.” Such a fighter was he in the realm of politics that 
his followers have tried to exalt Japan to the leading place among the 
nations of the world, Nichiren pilgrims, singly and in groups, still make 
their way along the streets with arrogant stride and beating drums that 
announce their coming from afar. 
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4. The sects arc classified according to their emphases, whether on pure 
Shinto doctrine or on purification. Three of the most active sects, 
Kurozumi, Konko, and Tenri, founded by individuals, have a con¬ 
siderable following among plain people and give large place to faith 
healing. These are the sects that have least in common with pure Shinto. 
They, along with Taisha, one of the pure Shinto sects and the largest 
of all thirteen, carry on considerable educational and social service work. 

5. Out of this Kaigan Church came the following notable leaders: 

The Rev. Kajinosuke Ibuka — one of the committee that first trans¬ 
lated the Bible into Japanese; also one of the founders of the Y.M.C.A. 
in Japan and long-time president of Meiji Gakuin (a Christian college 
in Tokyo of Reformed and Presbyterian tradition). 

The Rev. Yuitsu Honda — the first bishop of the Japan Methodist 
Church and able spokesman for Protestant Christianity on political and 
social problems. 

The Rev. Masahisa Uemura — an influential theologian and cham¬ 
pion of a self-supporting and indigenous Christianity in Japan, also one 
of the founders of the Japan Theological Seminary. 

The Rev. Tsurin Paul Kanamori — influential evangelist and teacher 
who toured the whole country for several decades presenting the Chris¬ 
tian message (the famous three-hour sermon) to large audiences. 

Colonel Gumpei Yamamuro — the founder of the Salvation Army 
in Japan; an effective writer of popular books on Christianity and 
champion of a large social reform movement. 

The Rev. Seimatsu Kimura — a close friend of Dwight L. Moody, 
whose personality and work had the same impact on Christianity in 
Japan that Moody’s had in America. 

6. The Presbyterian and Reformed churches had united in the early days. 
Then the Episcopalian bodies formed a united Japanese church in 1887. 
In 1907 the various Methodist churches became one. When the United 
Church of Canada was formed, its mission continued as a part of the 
Japanese Methodist Church. The Congregational and Christian churches 
came together in 1930, and in 1934 the Reformed Church in the United 
States and the Evangelical Synod of North America united as the Evan¬ 
gelical and Reformed Church. Some of these unions in Japan followed 
the union of the parent churches in America. 

7. A distinct outcaste class, said to be descendants of butchers and tanners 
who because of their trade were despised in a Buddhist society. The 
derogatory word Eta is now banned. Today they call themselves Sui- 
Hei-Sha, or Water-Level persons. This means that as water rises to its 
own level, so the Eta will not remain depressed. 
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8. Report of Numerical Strength of Christian Churches in Japan: 


Denomination 

Churches 

Clergymen 

Members 

Church of Christ in Japan (Kyodan) 

L307 

2.3M 

>33.057 

Japan Episcopal Church. 

218 

229 

45.909 

Japan Lutheran Church. 

28 

40 

1,889 

Japan Nazarene Church. 

27 

38 

1,629 

lapan Baptist Association (South' 
ern). 

16 

[6 

1,691 

The Japan Christian Reformed 
Church. 

‘5 

12 

452 

Immanuel Society. 

18 

35 

963 

Christian Brotherhood. 

47 

47 

1,490 

Oriental Missionary Society. 

18 

20 

400 

Japan Holiness Church. 

6 

7 

389 

Holy Jesus Society. 

^7 

33 

1,200 

Living Water Christian Church... 

7 


2,482 

World-wide Gospel Church. 

Seventh Day Adventist Church.. 

24 

55 

1,000 

662 

Friends Society. 

3 
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International Christian Church. . . 

7 

5 

365 

Spirit of Jesus Society. 

6 

10 

436 

Yokohama Gospel Healing Mis 
sionary Church. 

5 

14 

270 

Christian Alliance Church. 

5 

3 

”3 

Japan Missionary Society. 

i 

4 

352 

The Independent Church. 

18 

20 

940 

Japan Salvation Army. 

47 

238 

3.231 

Korean Church of Christ. 

M 

8 

392 

Japan Roman Catholic Church.... 

345 

3.396 

111,209 

Japan Orthodox Church. 

165 

46 

14,063 


Totals . 2,374 6,604 324»734 


Submitted by the Office of the Administrative Secretary, Church of 
Christ in Japan, to the Interboard Committee for Christian Work in 
Japan, October 13, 1948. 

The first of these was the International Peace Association, founded at 
the suggestion of Premier Prince Higashikuni, with Dr. Kagawa as 
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chairman. The membership is not limited to those with religious back- 
ing. The year 1947 saw the birth of three more bodies: the Christian 
Peace Association sponsored by the Christian Literature Society, the 
International Religious Fellowship, and the All-Japan Religious Peace 
Conference promoted by the League of Religions. 

10. From the Annual Report to the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Mis¬ 
sions by the Rev. and Mrs. Ernest N. Chapman, Tsu, Japan, 1948. 

11. From two 1948 letters of the Rev. and Mrs. Edward M. Clark, Kwansei 
Gakuin University, Nigawa, Nishinomiya City, Japan. 

12. From a letter of Miss Charlotte B. DeForest written from Kobe Col¬ 
lege, April I, 1948. She was president of the college from 1915-1940 
and is now on a special mission for the Congregational Christian Churches. 

13. Excerpts from letters received by Dr. Floyd Shacklock, Drew Theo¬ 
logical Seminary, Madison, New Jersey. 



A SELECTED READING LIST 

The purpose of this brief list is to suggest recent and available books to 
provide background for the study of Japan and to offer opportunity for 
further exploration in related fields. The views expressed in the several 
books are not necessarily in harmony with those of the author and the pub¬ 
lishers of this volume. 

Leaders of groups using Japan Begins Again as a text for study and action 
may secure supplementary material by applying to their own denomina¬ 
tional literature headquarters. From these sources and from bookstores 
they may order A Guidefor leaders of Adult Groups on Japan^ by Katharine 
Johnson. The guide is based upon this text and upon Songs from the Land of 
Dawn^ by Toyohiko Kagawa and other Japanese poets. The price is 35 cents. 

The following titles have been selected and annotated by the Missionary 
Research Library, New York: 

/. The Land and the People 

Asia’s La|jds and Peoples, by G. B. Cressey. New York, Whittlesey 
House, 1944. $6,00. (A good regional geography including a brief treat¬ 
ment of Japan.) 

Behind the Japanese Mask, by J. F. Steiner. New York, The Macmillan 
Co., 1943. $2.00. (The basic traits and characteristics of the people and 
their peculiar adaptation of Western civilization to their own needs; pro¬ 
duced in the heat of psychological warfare.) 

Case History of Japan, by F. J. Horner. New York, Shecd & Ward, Inc., 
1948. $3.00. (Seeks to describe the influences that shaped Japanese so¬ 
ciety and the psychological influence of the social organization on indi¬ 
viduals.) 

Chrysanthemum and the Sword, The, by Ruth Benedict. Boston. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1946. $3.00. (Japan’s thought and life as reflected 
in manners and customs; not as fully objective as it should be.) 
Daughter of the Samurai, A, by E. 1 . Sugimoto. Garden City, N. Y., 
Doubleday & Co., Inc., 1925. $3.25. (Still valuable for a view of Japanese 
life.) 

Facing Two Ways, by Shidzue Ishiinoto. New York, Rinehart & Co., Inc., 
1935. $2.50. (Autobiography of an outstanding woman leader.) 
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Japan: A Physical, Cultural, and Regional Geography, by G. T. 
Trewartha. Madison, University of Wisconsin Press, 1945. $5.00. (An 
excellent general geography.) 

Japan: Its Resources and Industries, by C. D. Cams. New York, Harper 
& Brothers, 1944. $3.50. (Human geography with an economic-political 
slant.) 

Japanese Nation, The. New York, Rinehart & Co., Inc., 1945. $2.25. (A 
social survey of the Japanese people, applying the techniques of social 
anthropology.) 

//. History 

Japan: A Short Cultural History, by G. B. Sansom. New York, Apple- 
ton-Ccntury-Crofts, Inc., 1943 (first publication 1931). {5.00. (An out¬ 
standing scholarly interpretation.) 

Japan: Past and Present, by E. O. Reischauer. New York, Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1946. $2.00. (An excellent brief survey.) 

Japan’s Emergence as a Modern State, by E. H. Norman. New York. 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1940. $2.00. (A compact reference book 
concerning political and economic problems of the Meiji period when 
Japan became a modern state.) 

Kodo: The Way of the Emperor, by M. A. Nourse. Indianapolis, Indiana, 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1940. $3.50. (A popular historical survey of the 
“China Incident.’’) 

Pageant of Japanese History, The, by M. M. Dilts. New York, Long¬ 
mans, Green & Co., 1947. $4.00. (A revised edition of the 1938 book, a 
good popular presentation.) 

Romance of Japan through the Ages, The, by J. A. B. Scherer. New 
York, George H. Doran Co., 1926. $3.50. (A readable survey.) 

Short Economic History of Modern Japan, A, by G. C 
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Ill, War^ Defeatj and Occupation 

Allied Occupation of Japan, The, by E. M. Martin. Stanford Uni¬ 
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Black Fountains, by Oswald Wynd. Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday & 
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Conqueror Comes to Tea, The, by John La Cerda. New Brunswick, 
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Constitution of Japan, The. (Pub. No. 2836, Far Eastern Scries, No. 
22.) U. S. Dept, of State, Washington, D. C., U. S. Government Printing 
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Fallen Sun: A Report on Japan, by N. F. Busch. New York, Appleton- 
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Future of Japan, The, by W. C. Johnstone. New York, Oxford Uni¬ 
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Hiroshima, by John Hersey. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1946. $1.75. 
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Japan Diary, by Mark Gayn. New York, William Sloane Associates, Inc., 
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Japan’s Prospect, by D. G. Haring. Cambridge, Harvard University 
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MacArthur’s Japan, by Russell Brines. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott 
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and its policies.) 

New Paths for Japan, by Harold Wakefield. New York, Oxford Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1948. J3.75. (A survey of contemporary Japan in war, defeat, 
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Popcorn on the Ginza, by L. H. Crockett. New York, William Sloane 
Associates, Inc., 1949. $3.50. (An informal portrait of postwar Japan; 
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“Program for Reeducation in Japan, The. A Survey of Policy,” 
from Documents and State Papers (a monthly), Vol. I, No. i (April, 1948), 
pp. 3-31. U. S. Dept, of State, Washington, D. C., U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1948. (Educational policy of the occupation.) 

Prospects for Democracy in Japan, by T. A. Bisson. New York, The 
Macmillan Co., 1949. $2.75. 

Report of the U. S. Education Mission to Japan. (Pub. No. 2597, 
March 30,1946.) U. S. Dept, of State, Washington, D. C., U. S. Govern¬ 
ment Printing Office, 1946. 

IV. Japanese Religions 

Buddhism and Buddhists in Japan, by R. C. Armstrong. New York 
The Macmillan Co., 1927. $1.25. (A very brief, popular survey.) 
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Japanese Buddhism, by C. N. £. Eliot. London, £. Arnold & Co., 1935. 

Modern Japan and Shinto Nationalism, by D. C. Holtom. Revised 
Edition. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1947. {2.75. (The trends 
in Japanese religions today.) 

National Faith of Japan, The, by D. C. Holtom. London, Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Tnibner & Co., 1938. $5.00. (A study of modern Shinto; the 
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Religions in Japan. Tokyo, General Headquarters, Supreme Commander 
for the Allied Powers, Civil Information and Education Section, Re¬ 
ligious and Cultural Resources Division, 1948. (A good, brief, postwar 
survey with the latest statistics.) 

Religious Life of the Japanese People, by Masaharu Anesaki. Tokyo, 
Kokusai Bunka Shinkokai, 1938. $1.00. (Historical background and 
prewar situation.) 

Studies in Japanese Buddhism, by A. K. Reischauer. New York, The 
Macmillan Co., 1917. J2.50. (A scholarly survey of Japanese Buddhism 
and its teachings.) 

V, Christianity in Japan 

Christ and Japan, by Toyohiko Kagawa. New York, Friendship Press, 
1934. 50 cents. (A penetrating study of the people and their religious 
needs.) 

Christ for All Japan, by T. T. Brumbaugh. New York, Friendship 
Press, 1947. 50 cents. (The present challenge to the Christian church in 
Japan.) 

Darkness of the Sun, by R. T. Baker. New York, Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1947. $2.50. (Prophetic Christianity and false ideals struggling in 
Japan during the last fifteen years.) 

History of the Expansion of Christianity, The, by K. S. Latourette. 
New York, Harper & Brothers, 1937-45. J28.00. 7 volumes. See Volume 
III, Chapter 13; Volume VI, Chapter 6; Volume VII, Chapter 14. (A 
survey of Christianity in Japan from Francis Xavier to about 1943.) 

Kagawa, by William Axling. Revised Edition. New York, Harper & 
Brothers, 1946. Paper, 75 cents. (A biography of an outstanding Christian 
leader.) 

Mustard Seed in Japan, A, by Mcrrell Vories Hitotsuyanagi. Helen Top¬ 
ping, 609 Santa Ray Ave., Oakland, California. 1949. Paper, $1.00. 

My Lantern, by Michi Kavvai. Japan, 1939. Distributed by Friendship 
Press. $2.00. (The autobiography of an outstanding Japanese Christian 
woman.) 

New Dawn in Japan, by Everett Briggs. New York, Longmans, Green & 
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Co., 1948. $2.75. (Christianity in Japan from the Roman Catholic point 
of view.) 

Seven Stars, The, by Torn Matsumoto. New York, Friendship Press, 
1949. Paper, $1.00; cloth, $2.50. (The story of seven Japanese students. 
A popular reading book.) 

Songs from the Land of Dawn, by Toyohiko Kagawa and other Japanese 
poets. New York, Friendship Press, 1949. Paper, $1.50; boards, $2.00. (A 
source of materials for worship services and private devotions.) 

Which Way Japan?, by Floyd Shacklock. New York, Friendship Press, 
1949. Paper, 60 cents. (An introduction to the study of Japan illustrated 
with photography and Japanese art.) 

VL East and West: The United States and the Far East 

Danger from the East, by R. E. Lauterbach. New York, Harper & 
Brothers, 1947. $3.75. (How U. S. policy is affecting the lives and futures 
of the peoples of Japan, Korea, and China.) 

Meeting of East and West, The, by F. S. C. Northrop. New York, The 
Macmillan Co., 1946. $6.00. (An inquiry concerning world understanding 
and an attempt to set forth an inclusive philosophy of culture that can 
reconcile the conflict of ideas between East and West.) 

New Cycle in Asia, by H. R. Isaacs. New York, The Macmillan Co., 
1947. $3.00. (A documentary supplement to the following.) 

No Peace for Asia, by H. R. Isaacs. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1947. 
$3.50. (A reporter’s account of the aftermath of the war in East Asian 
countries.) 

United States Moves across the Pacific, The, by K. S. Latourette. 
New York, Harper & Brothers, 1946. $2.00. (Facts, trends, and problems 
related to the drive of the U. S. to push its frontiers westward.) 
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